












































SENATOR HoOAR’s “‘ Reminiscences’’ 
continues to find readers. The book is 
selling as well to-day as when it was 
first published. Much of this demand, 
perhaps, is created by the fact that the 
Senator is, as Mr. Munsey would say, 
‘‘in the public eye.’’ His written and 
spoken- words within the past few 
weeks have attracted as much atten- 
tion as his utterances in the heyday of 
his political power. 
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Mr. Newman Howard, whose drama, 
‘**Kiartan the Icelander,”’ attracted the 
attention of lovers of poetry when it 
was first published a year or two ago, 
is out with a new poem called ‘‘Sayon- 
arola: A City’s Tragedy,” which is 
hailed by the London critics as a work 
of undisputed genius. The London 
Atheneum, for which journal Mr. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton is supposed 
to write the reviews of poetry, says: 
“If we know anything of that rare 
thing called poetry, this play is the 
true matter, great in theme, great in 
conception, and great in form; an as- 
surance of style, a dignity without 
parade, a plain poignancy of thought 
and expression, are essentials for last- 
ing work; and all these gifts are Mr. 
Howard’s.’’ I heard Mr. Watts-Dun- 
ton speak almost as enthusiastically as 


this. of Mr. Howard’s former book. 
This book, by the way, so delighted 
some unknown admirer of Mr. Howard, 
that he sent him five hundred dollars, 
as an expression of his admiration. 
Who shall say after this that poets are 
unappreciated in our practical age? 
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Villon has his prototype in a recently 
arrested French burglar. Among bank- 
notes and other mementos of his trade 
was found a lyric in the burglar’s hand 
called “‘The Robber’s Hour.’”” Two 
stanzas have been thus translated: 


I reign as master in the woods, 

The rich man’s purse belongs to me ; 
When falls the night, alack for him ! 

I ease him of his property. 


What matters conscience here below ? 
Its voice to me is no command. 

The law is gold and it belongs 
To him who has the strongest hand. 


aw 

Miss Carolyn Wells, who has hitherto 
been playing ’round in the by-paths of 
literature, and straying along the 
flowery lanes of humor and nonsense, 
has at last made a mad dash into the 
great field of fiction. Being of a tim- 
orous and fearful nature, Miss Wells 
dared not venture alone and unaided, 
but wrote her novel in collaboration 
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The Lounger 


MR. ELLIOTT FLOWER 


with Mr. Harry Persons Taber, a wise 
and scholarly gentleman. The result 
is a light and humorous story called 
“The Gordon Elopement.’’ The 
title is perhaps misleading, for not 
every one knows that the word ‘‘Gor- 
don” is an adjective, and means the 
exodus of the already married. A 
“Gordon Elopement’’ is simply the 
running away with one’s own wife, and 
the fact that the hero of this story is 
named Gordon is merely a coincidence. 
Miss Wells expresses herself as much 
pleased with collaboration as a literary 
method, for, as she says, it enables 
one to write such parts of a book as 
may be pleasant and entertaining to 
one’s self and leave all the real work 
and prosaic drudgery to one’s com- 
panion. Elated at having discovered 
this royal road to fortune, Miss Wells 
is now about to begin a comic-opera 


libretto in collaboration with Mr. Oliver 
Herford. 


2 


Columbia’s loss is literature’s gain. 
The resignation of Professor George E. 
Woodberry from the faculty of Colum- 
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bia University means that he is going 
to devote more of his time to literature. 
Besides what he will do in the way of 
writing, Professor Woodberry will edit 
for Messrs. McClure, Phillips & Co. a 
new Universal Library of the classical 
literature of England, America, and 
other countries, on the plan of the 
Bohn Library, which has been popular 
forso many years. He is succeeded at 
Columbia by Assistant Professor J. B. 
Fletcher of Harvard. 


2 

Mr. Elliott Flower has had the dis- 
tinction of having his novel, “‘The 
Spoilsman,’’ commented upon by no 
less a person than ex-President Cleve- 
land. What Mr. Cleveland has said 
about the “‘striking and truthful man- 
ner’’ in which Mr. Flower has put be- 
fore the reader the sources of evil that 
afflict the government of our cities, 
should attract the attention of the 
serious-minded as well as of the novel- 
reader to his book. The London house 
of Messrs. Putnam’s Sons will publish 
an English edition of this book. 


2 


Mr. Sydney S. Pawling, partner of 
the London publisher, Mr. William 
Heinemann, is making his first visit to 
this country. Judging by Mr. Pawl- 
ing’s enthusiasm over America and 
things American I doubt if it will be his 
last. Hesays that the half has not been 
told him about America, and he is hav- 
ing the time of his life. There isa good 
deal of the American in Mr. Pawling’s 
makeup, and yet he could not be more 
typically English, He has come to 
this country not only to see what it is 
like, but for business reasons, and has 
succeeded in placing some very im- 
portant works. One of the things he 
had to dispose of was an art work that 
promises to revolutionize the repro- 
ductive process business. Its success 
in England, France, and Germany has 
been extraordinary. 


2% 

While over here Mr. Pawling placed 
the serial rights in Mr. Hall Caine’s 
new novel, ‘‘The Prodigal Son.’’ The 
book will be published later by Messrs. 
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The Sphere 


M. AND MME. PIERRE CURIE 


Appleton, who are the publishers of 
Mr. Caine’s novels in this country. 
Iceland plays a prominent part in the 
new story. Mr. Caine is very fond of 
that country, to which he has made 
several visits, and whose inhabitants 
read his novels in their own language. 


2 


M. and Madame Pierre Curie are 
winners of the Nobel prize this year. 
This is the second time a Nobel prize 
has gone to France, the Peace prize 
the year before having been awarded 
to M. Passy and M. Prudhomme. 
This year three French people are the 
winners, the two Curies and M. Bec- 
querel, who is a professor of physics at 


the Museum of Natural History in Paris. 
The Curies, I understand, are well-to- 
do, and while they do not need the 
money they are flattered by the com- 
pliment. 


7 


Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, who, it 
will be remembered, is Ruskin’s liter- 
ary executor, will edit for Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. two volumes 
of Ruskin’s letters which will be pub- 
lished next fall. In the meantime 
selections from these letters will ap- 
pear in the A‘lantic Monthly. The 
letters are said to reveal the genial 
rather than the eccentric side of Rus- 
kin’s character. 
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Miss Geraldine Bonner, whose early 
work was made familiar to us through 
the pages of the San Francisco Argo- 
naut, has taken. up her resi- 
dence in New York for 
the winter—perhaps perma- 
nently. Miss Bonner is a 
New Yorker by birth, —that 
is, she was born on Staten 
Island,—and she comes of a 
writing family. Her father 
was an editorial wiiter on 
the Herald in the days of 
the elder Bennett and was 
afterwards editor-in-chief of 
Harper's Weekly. She was 
trained as a writer by her 
father, and her first work 
was done for the Argonaut 
after he removed to San 
Francisco. Miss Bonner 
still keeps up her connec- 
tion with the Argonaut, 
which is a very good thing 
for that journal, for she 
always writes interesting 
“stuff,” to use a journalis- 
tic expression. Her first 
novel was called ‘‘ Hard 
Pan,” and while it may 
not have attracted the at- 
tention that it deserved it 
informed the judicious that 
Miss Bonner was a writer 
worthy of their considera- 
tion. Her latest novel, 
‘“‘To-morrow’s Tangle,’’ is 
in a more popular vein, perhaps, and 
will find a larger audience. 


2 


Japanese literature is coming to the 
front. Not only books about Japan, 
but books written by Japanese authors 
are finding their way into English print. 
Messrs. H. B. Turner & Company, of 
Boston, announce a Japanese novel by 
Kenjiro Tokutomi. ‘‘Hototogisu’’ is 
the title of the book, which when trans- 
lated means ‘‘The Cuckoo,’’ under 
which name it will be published. The 
translation has been made by Mr. 
Sakae Shioya and Mr. Edwin Francis 
Edgett. Mr. Shioya is a Japanese 
dramatist, who is studying the English 
drama at Yale University. 
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The Author, of London, has stirred 
up much controversy in England by 
saying that more literary work than 


MISS GERALDINE BONNER 


appears on the face of it is done by 
*“ghosts””—that is, people who write 
for money without acknowledgment of 
their work, and who allow the names 
of the persons who pay them to appear 
on the title-pages of books. That this 
sort of thing is really done has been 
emphatically denied, but Mr. H. B. 
Marriott-Watson says, in the columns 
of the Daily Mail, that he has known 
more than one novelist of repute to 
buy plots, and in one case at least this 
collaboration was acknowledged on the 
title-page. This he considers a very 
different matter from the use of a 
**ghost,” which he thinks is wholly 
indefensible. ‘‘If,” he says, ‘‘the 
“ghost’s’ work is inferior to the re- 
puted author’s, the public is cheated; 
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if it is superior, the ‘ghost’ himself is 
cheated in being thus sweated.”’ 


2 


Miss Annie Austin Flint’s story, “‘A 
Girl of Ideas,”’ was the story of a young 
woman who furnished subjects for 
poems and plots for novels, and whose 
office was, as it were, a veritable 
**ghosts’ walk.” There is probably 
more of this sort of thing done than 
people imagine, but I doubt if any one 
has made much of a reputation for 
himself with the work of a ‘‘ghost.”’ 


2 


Beatrix Demarest Lloyd, whose 
novel, ‘‘The Pastime of Eternity,’’ is 
announced by Messrs. Scribner, is the 
possessor of a talent long known to her 
friends, but now for the first time 
given to the public in prose form. 
She is the daughter of the late David 
Lloyd, a brilliant journalist, and the 
author of ‘‘The Senator’’ and other 
successful play$S. She is a grandniece 
of the late Chief-Justice Salmon P. 
Chase, and likewise the ward of Mr. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. In pri- 
vate life she is Mrs. Atherton Brownell. 


2 


The Sketch Book Publishing Com- 
pany has just been organized in Chi- 
cago. The incorporators are Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine, Mrs. P. A. Valen- 
tine, Mrs. Frank O. Lowden, Miss 
Catherine E. Cook, and N. H. Carpen- 
ter, secretary of the Art Institute. 
Miss Cook is, I believe, the editor of 
the magazine. The Sketch Book was 
founded about two years ago by Mrs. 
Will Herrick and Miss Elizabeth Col- 
well, then students of the Institute. 
After three months the business grew 
to such an extent that they called in 
the services of a man to attend to it. 
This man collected three hundred dol- 
lars and lost it on the races. It is 
needless to say that he collected no 
more money for the Sketch Book. Nine 
students, I understand, now secure free 
tuition by contributing to the Sketch 
Book. The new arrangements have 
put this interesting periodical upon a 
sure foundation. Here is another in- 
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stance in which Chicago proves itself to 
be more practically interested in art 
matters than is New York. 


we 


‘*The Second Mrs. Jim’’ is the title 
of a story by ‘‘Stephen Conrad,’’ of 
which Messrs. L. C. Page & Co. are 
the publishers. As in their announce- 
ment of this book the publishers quote 
the name of the author I imagine it is 
a pen name. Messrs. L. C. Page & 
Co., by the way, have just secured 
from Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. the 
rights in Mrs. Annie Fellows John- 
ston’s story, ‘‘Joel: A Boy of Galilee.”’ 
This makes them now the publishers 
of all of Mrs. Johnston’s books. ‘‘ Joel”’ 
has received the compliment of trans- 
lation into many languages. That this 
author is not confined for her material 
to any one section is proved by the 
fact that the scene of her forthcoming 
book, ‘‘Little Colonel,”” is laid in 
Arizona. 


2 


It is good news that we are soon to 
have a new book by the author of 
**Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 
‘The Adventures of Elizabeth in 
Riigen”’ is the title of the new book, 
Riigen is an island in the Baltic Sea, 
near which is situated the Schloss of 
Elizabeth with its famous garden. 
Readers of Mr. S. R. Crockett’s excit- 
ing novel, ‘‘ Joan of the Sword Hand,”’ 
may remember that the island of 
Riigen figures conspicuously in that 
story. 


2 


The seventh annual lecturer brought 
over from France by the Cercle Fran- 
gais de |’ Université Harvard to deliver 
the Hyde lectures at Harvard will be 
this year M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, 
who will also lecture under the auspices 
of the Fédération of French Alliances 
in the United States. M. Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu is a publicist, member 
of the French Institute, and a brother 
of the famous economist, Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu. He was born at Lisieux, in 
Normandy, in 1842. 
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MRS. CLARENCE MACKAY 


The Critic 


Mrs. Clarence Mackay has for the 
last two years almost turned her back 
upon society and has shut herself up in 
a little mission-furnished hut erected 
on the grounds of her home in Roslyn, 
Long Island. There she wrote first a 
dramatic idyl founded on the loves of 
Abelard and Heloise, and she has now 
followed this with a novel, ‘* The Stone 
of Destiny,” published by Messrs. Har- 
per. Thestory is told with a directness 
which literally eliminates all detail. 
The author has further experimented 
by leaving out all minor characters 
and using but one man and two women. 


> 7 J 

‘‘The managing editor,” writes Mr. 
Ernest R. Holmes, “ had written ‘ Fran- 
cis Coppée” under the cut. Long 
familiarity with the name of ‘Francois 
Coppée’” in and out of Paris made 
‘Francis’ jump to my eyes, as the 
French say. I protested. Lippin- 
cott’s ‘Biographical Dictionary’ was 
‘pulled on. me,’ and there, -sure 
enough, was ‘Coppée, Francis [not 
Francois]." What could be more clear? 
The Astor library was handy. ‘Tout 
Paris’ and Didot-Bottin gave ‘Fran- 
cois’ with the usual particulars of 
address and decorations. The ‘Cen- 
tury’ gave ‘Francois Edouard Joa- 
chim, called Francois." But ‘La 
Grande Encyclopédie’ said ‘Francis, 
etc., dit Francois,’ and further search 
found an English authority with word- 
ing identical with Lippincott’s, and 
even the ‘Dictionnaire des Diction- 
naires’ gave this. Larousse, more re- 
cent, gave ‘Francois’ and italicized it, 
while in its old edition the ‘Frangois’ 
was not italicized. Every library card 
in the Astor said ‘Francois,’ and all 
the published volumes of his works, 
some original French editions, gave the 
usual name. So I asked the final au- 
thority: this was the reply: 


Paris, le 14 fevrier, 1904. 
MONSIEUR : 

Mon prénom exact est bien Francois, et c'est & 
tort que plusieurs dictionnaires impriment ;: Fran- 
cis, dit Frangois. 

Ce quia permis sans doute cette confusion, c’est 
que, dans ma famille, pendant mon enfance, on 
m’appelait Francis, et que j'ai signé ainsi quelques 











écrits 4 mes débuts, mais avant la publication de 
mon premier recueil de vers : Le Reliquaire, 
Veuillez agréer, Monsieur, l’expression de mes 
sentiments les meilleures et les plus distingués, 
(Signed) FRANGOIS CopP&E.” 


2 

The late Henry Seton Merriman left 
$25,000 to a lady, Miss E. B. Hall, in rec- 
ognition of the literary services she had 
done him by her advice and criticism, 
without which, he says, he could never 
have earned a living by his pen. This 
lady is reported by Dr. W. Robertson 
Nicoll to be Mr. Merriman’s ‘‘gifted 
and accomplished sister-in-law,”’ 
wrote over the pen-name of ‘‘S. G. 
Tallentyre.”’ ‘‘S. G. Tallentyre,”’ it 
will be remembered, is the author of a 
most interesting volume on Voltaire, 
recently published by Messrs. Putnam. 


7 

Mr. Merriman left also a completed 
novel and a volume of stories. The 
novel, I understand, is to be published 
by Messrs. Scribner’s Sons in this-coun- 
try. Curiously enough, it is called ‘‘ The 
Last Hope.’’ The scene is laid in the 
time of Napoleon III., and the story 
will be published first serially. I am 
told that Mr. Merriman left nine chap- 
ters of another story, which, being in- 
complete, his executor was instructed 
to destroy, and has destroyed. 


7 

This portrait of Mr. J. J. Bell, the 
creator of ‘‘Wee Macgreegor,”’ is from 
an original sketch made recently by his 
friend, Mr. Stuart Boyd, a son of the 
well-known A. S. Boyd. The Century 
Company has recently published Mr. 
Bell’s latest contribution to the gayety 
of nations, ‘‘Mrs. M’Lerie.’’ ‘‘ Mrs. 
M’Lerie”’ is not as original a creation 
as ‘‘Wee Macgreegor,’’ but by those 
who do not object to dialect she will 
be found a very entertaining old person. 


2 

The London papers have contained 
long articles about the ‘‘Temple to 
Burns’’ which Mr. Carnegie was going 
to build at a cost of $2,500,000. At 
a meeting of the Kilmarnock Town 
Council a paper was read from one Mr. 
Hew Morrison on behalf of Mr. Carne- 
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who . 
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Trews win. 
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MR. J. J. BELL 
From the Book Monthly 


gie, in which the latter was reported to 
have made a distinct offer of £500,000 
for the purpose of celebrating the 
Scotch poet. There was something 
fishy about these stories, so I wrote to 
Mr. Carnegie to get the truth, enclos- 
ing one of the reports. An immediate 
answer came back, which said: ‘The 
enclosed isa hoax. There is nothing 
in it.” 
7 

Mrs. Voynich, the author of ‘‘The 
Gadfly,’’ has just finished a novel with 
Siberian exile as its subject. If there 
is any writer in the world who knows 
this subject thoroughly it is Mrs. Voy- 
nich. For six years she was Stepniak’s 
secretary. Her husband, who now 
deals in rare books and manuscripts in 
London, is a Pole, and spent a long 
exile in Siberia on account of his 
political views, and it was she who 
nursed him back to health. Mrs. Voy- 
nich, therefore, knows the subject from 
the inside, and those who have read 
the manuscript of her book tell me 
that it is much more powerful than 
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MR. WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


anything else she has written. It may 
appear first serially and later in book 
form. If the author decides against 
serial publication the book will be pub- 
lished immediately. 


7 J 


Mr. William Dana Orcutt is a writer 
as well as a maker of books. He is 
the head of the University Press at 
Cambridge, and is the author of ‘‘The 
Princess Kallisto,” published by Messrs. 
Little, Brown & Co. a year or so ago. 
He has now just finished another novel, 
**Robert Cavelier,’”” which will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Mr.° Orcutt prints his own book for his 
publisher, and he has left nothing un- 
done to give it mechanical and typo- 
graphical distinction. The illustrations 
are by Miss Charlotte Weber, whose 
admirable work is attracting a good 
deal of attention. 


The art of Mme. Charlotte 
Wiehe is not new, but it is so 
unique and so superior that un- 
til her arrival here from Paris 
we may be said to have re- 
mained in abject ignorance of 
the possibilities of the mimo- 
drama. In her hands the art of 
pantomime exceeds its limited 
scope and develops into a thing 
for which we have no word un- 
less we designate it as mimo- 
dramaturgy, and little enough 
that means. Pantomime was 
never before considered as be- 
longing to serious art, and in 
this country at least it has 
suffered so much from incom- 
petent exposition that it is 
little wonder it is not thought 
much of, 


7 


Credit is certainly due Mme. 

Wiehe not only for restoring 

pantomime to esthetic im- 

portance, but also for lifting it 

out of its once prescribed con- 

ventional sphere, and creating 

out of it a new type of stage- 

craft that ranks second to none. 

If Ibsen’s greatest technical achieve- 

ment in letters is represented by his cre- 

ation of an entirely original type of the 

drama—there are, by the way, only four 

other types known to history besides 

his own—Mme. Wiehe’s development 

of an equally original type of panto- 

mime must be judged as belonging to 

the very rarest of rare events, and she 

herself is entitled to a place among that 

small, select company which has added 
new elements to the art of acting. 


7 


Miss Frances Aymar Mathews has 
written a volume of short stories called 
‘‘A Little Tragedy at Tien-Tsin,”’ of 
which Mr. Robert Grier Cooke is the 
publisher. Chinese tales are the found- 
ation of the book, but there are also 
stories from other lands in it. Miss 
Mathews is a successful playwright, 
her ‘‘Pretty Peggy” having been one 
of the successes of the past year. 
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“CHOOSE BETWEEN US TWO,” SAYS THE CLERGYMAN TO HIS WIFE (“CANDIDA”) 





CAAORNARO. 
THE POET AND THE Typist (“ CANDIDA”) 


THE INTERPRETERS OF BERNARD SHAW’S PLAYS “ CANDIDA” AND “‘ THE MAN OF DESTINY,” 
AS SEEN BY A CARICATURIST 
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SOME OF MR. DALY’S CHARACTERISTIC POSES IN “CANDIDA” 





———— 
Ciclo RNARO 
MR. DALY AS NAPOLEON IN “THE MAN OF DESTINY” 
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The Critic 


DR. RICHARD STRAUSS 
(See page 352) 


A new novel by Mrs. Frankau (Frank 
Danby) will be published serially in this 
country before its publication in book 
form. 


7 7 


Authors who are in demand naturally 
get large prices for their work. They 
expect it and are not surprised when 


they get it. But I heard of an author 
the other day who received a proposi- 


tion for a short story that was so enorm- 
ous that she has not yet recovered from 
the surprise. She is not a short-story 
writer, and prefers to write novels, but 
the price that was offered her for a 
short story was greater in proportion 
than the price she receives from her 
novels, which, I may say in passing, is 
among the very highest paid. 


7 


A well-known author who recently 








received a substantial-check from her 
publisher, in acknowledging it wrote: 
Many thanks for the statements with remittance 
which reached me this morning. I am exceedingly 
pleased with the results secured for my several 
books during the past six moaths and am, in fact, 
once more lost in admiration at the commercial 


skill of my publishers. So much unscrupulous ad-- 


vertising is being done and the sales of books are so 
much exaggerated that people come to have a wrong 
idea of the whole business. I wish I could express 
to you my own satisfaction at the conservative, 
dignified methods of my friends and publishers. 
I should much rather have a slow, steady sale on 
legitimate dignified lines than a sky-rocket boom 
on yellow journal advertising. A book which is 
conscientiously written is so dear a thing to its 
author and so much a part of one’s life that its ex- 
ploitation on sensationcl lines must bring positive 


pain, 

wz 

This is very much in line with the 

remarks of a publisher to Miss Carolyn 
Shipman, printed in the March num- 
ber of THE Critic. This publisher 
said: ‘‘Excessive freak advertising by 
no means has the effect which it had a 
short time ago.’’ Advertising is a 
good thing, one of the best things that 
can happen to a book, but sensational 
advertising is a bad thing. There are 
not many books or authors who can 
stand it. 

3 


Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, who is 
still living in England, has prepared 
a character study of Robert Emmet, 
which Mr. David Nutt will publish. 
Miss Guiney, I understand from the 
well-informed British Weekly, is also 
preparing an elaborate estimate of 
William Hazlitt. 


> 7 1 

Albert E. Gallatin’s essays on mod- 
ern art are to appear in collected form 
in the spring. The author has de- 
signed a cover and a title-page for the 
volume, and the book is to be further 
adorned by a number of tail-pieces and 
initial letters, from unpublished and 
unchronicled drawings by Aubrey 
Beardsley. 


a 
_Mr. Louis K. Anspacher, of this 
city, will publish through Brentano a 
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tragedy in blank verse, founded on the 
story.of Tristan and Isolde. Those 
who have read Mr. Anspacher’s manu- 
script compliment its virility and dra- 


matic quality. : 


Mr. Ripley Hitchcock, who was the 
discoverer and exploiter of ‘‘ David 
Harum,”’ has found another rough 
diamond in ‘‘Cap’n Eri.’” The author 
of the book is Mr. Joseph C. Lincoln, 
who has already made a reputation as 
a writer of short stories. ‘‘Cap’n Eri,”’ 
however, is, I believe, his first novel. 
It is a story of the New England coast 
and is full of homely wit with a dash 
of pathos and a love story. The love 
story amounts to more than that in 
**David Harum,’’—has more bearing 
upon the plot. In “David Harum” 
there was nothing but David, but in 
**Cap’n Eri” there are other characters 
who share the centre of the stage with 
him. Cap'n Eri is not as shrewd an 
old fellow as David Harum. There is 
not as much sharp horse-sense in his 
sayings. They are kindlier if less 
 semomag The illustrations, by Char- 
otte Weber, are decidedly out of the 
ordinary. Miss Weber is ‘areal illus- 
trator as well as a clever artist. Hers 
are among the illustrations’ that illus- . 
trate, and this can be said of few. Her 
rages gives us as typical a picture as 

r. Lincoln’s pen. 


ez 


Messrs. Harper & Bros. will soon 
publish a new novel by Mrs..Gertrude 
Atherton, entitled ‘‘ Rulers of Kings.” 
Mrs. Atherton is now in England, 
where she spends really more time 
than she does in America; and where 
she received her first appreciation as a 
novelist. 

a 


A novel entertainment will be given 
for the benefit of the Reading Room 
of Barnard College, at Sherry’s, Satur- 
day afternoon, April 16th. It is called 
ay Paneth Sheets,’” being Readings by 
the Contributors to the May maga- 
zines. As we go to press, the full 
contents of ‘‘ Advance Sheets’’ are not 
arranged, but since the hearty co-op- 
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eration of the editors of The Century, 
Harper's Magazine and Bazar, The 
Atlantic Monthly, Scribner's, McClure’s, 
The Bookman, The Lamp, THE CRITIC, 
and others has been secured, the suc- 
cess of the entertainment is assured. 
Even now it is known that the follow- 
ing authors will take part: 

Miss Agnes Repplier will read “What 
Women Read.”’ 

Miss Carolyn Wells, ‘‘ Wild Animals.”’ 

Mr. Herman Knickerbocker Viele, 
Verses. 

Miss Elene Foster, a Monologue, 
**From a Steamer Chair.’” 

Mr. Yone Noguchi, ‘‘Modern Wo- 
men Writers of Japan.”’ 

There is some doubt of Mr. Hamlin 
Garland’s being in New York at the 
date, but if he is, he has consented to 
read, and the same is true of Miss 
Myra Kelly, who will read a story from 
McClure's, if in town. 

The Reading Room of Barnard Col- 
lege is very much in need of books, 
through the great duplication of books 
needed in the case of those ordered by 
the Faculty for the works in course. 
The advantages of the University 
Library are not sufficient to meet the 
heavy demands made upon it both by 
students of Columbia and Barnard. 
Tickets at $2.50 are on sale at Dodd, 
Mead & Co.’s, 372 Fifth Avenue, or 
they may be had by writing Miss Anna 
Ware, 1285 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
The cause is good and the entertain- 
ment will be good, an attractive com- 
bination. 
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Yale and Harvard have been brought 
together to pay tribute to the West. 
At the official invitation of the Music 
Bureau of the St. Louis World’s Fair, 
Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, Yale’s 
senior poet, and Prof. John K. Paine, 
head of the Department of Music at 
Harvard, have written the official hymn 
for the opening ceremonies of the Ex- 
position, when it will be sung by a 
chorus of six hundred voices accom- 
panied by the organ and grand or- 
chestra. It will be repeated at stated 
periods throughout the season, 
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In choosing a model for his hymn, 
Mr. Stedman felt debarred from the 
stanzaic form of Whittier’s ‘Centennial 
Hymn,’ which closely resembles that 
of Addison’s *‘The Spacious Firma- 
ment on High.’’ He has often wished 
to write a lyric in the almost unused 


‘stanza of Shirley’s ‘‘Death’s Final 


Conquest,’’ and the present commis- 
sion has given him the desired occa- 
sion, as Dr. Paine at once found that 
the form strongly appealed to him. 
In the five stanzas of the ‘HYMN OF 
THE WEST,” to quote the poet’s own 
words, ‘“‘beside the invocations at the 
beginning and close, and the reference 
to the Purchase, I had in mind the 
entire West from Canada to the Gulf, 
and the rivers, mountains, plains, 
mines, products, and people from the 
Mississippi to the Rockies. Without 
allowing such a lyric to become prosaic, 
it also required patience to adapt it to 
the musical exigencies. Both Prof. 
Paine and I agreed that it ought to be 
absolutely simple, yet elevated and in- 
spiring. It was the kind of task that 
any poet would dread to undertake, 
yet not be willing to decline. I have 
more than once written a ballad of 
from one hundred to two hundred lines 
in one day, and published it on the 
next. In this case, I was for weeks 
retouching my five stanzas to adapt 
them better to the musician’s needs, 
especially after Prof. Paine sent me 
the first draft of his noble composi- 
tion.’” Mr. Stedman’s former poems 
for notable occasions are well known. 
Many of his shorter songs and lyrics 
have been found attractive to com- 
posers such as Prof. Buck, Francis Kor- 
bay, Walter Damrosch, and others, who 
have set them to music. 
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Messrs. Putnam are bringing out a 
new edition of Mr. Philip G. Hubert, 
Jr.’s, ‘‘Liberty and a Living,” a book 
published some years ago before the 
craze for country life and out-of-door 
living had taken hold of our people. 
Mr. Hubert was a little ahead of his 
time. I read the book when it was 
first published, and doted on it.. In it 
the author tells the true story of his 
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own experiments. He was a news- 

paper man in New York, with an in- 

come none too large, but, what is not 

unusual when the incomes are small, 

he had a: wife and children. Life in 

New York came near crushing him, as 

it has crushed many another man, but 

he declined to be crushed and moved 

into the country. There he raised his 

own vegetables, and experimented 

generally. This experiment was tried 

in New Jersey and proved to be so sat- 

isfactory that he decided that he would 

drop all work in New York and live 

permanently in the country. So he 

went to Long Island and built an in- 

expensive house on Great South Bay. 

In his book he tells us how he lived on 

next to nothing a year by raising his 

own vegetables, catching his own fish, 

dredging for his own oysters, with occa- 

sional contributions to the magazines. 

It is an inspiring story. I know I 

wanted to do the same thing when 

I read it, but for various and obvious 

reasons was unable to. Mr. Hubert, 

I regret to say, is now living in an 

apartment in New York, where he has 

less liberty, but perhaps more ‘of a 

living. His children are now pretty 

well grown up, and they may have 
objected to raising vegetables and 

dredging for oysters, particularly at 
the time when they should have been 
going to school. In the meantime 
they have lived abroad, where they 
have studied music and languages, but_ 
they still own the place on Great South 
Bay and spend their summers there. 
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Randall Parrish is the name of a new 
author whom Messrs. A. C. McClurg 
& Co. have just introduced to the pub- 
lic through his first book, ‘*When 
Wilderness Was King.’’ The Fort 
Dearborn massacre of 1812 is the pivot 
around which the story is woven. 
This, by the way, is the period chosen 
by Miss Myrtle Reed for her novel, 
**Shadow of Victory.’’ 


wt 


Messrs. Appleton hope to publish 
the late Herbert Spencer’s autobiog- 
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raphy early in the present month. 
The book ends before he completed 
his System of Synthetic Philosophy, 
but a supplementary biography will 
deal with this period. In a long pref- 
ace to his autobiography Mr. Spencer 


.calls it a ‘‘natural history’’ of himself. 


According to a writer in the London 
Daily Chronicle, while it is that, it is 
also a book full of side-lights on the 
intellectual life of the Victorian era. 
The two volumes will probably be 
found to contain notes by Tyndall, 
Huxley, and other distinguished men 
who saw the book in proof. 
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A new book of essays, travels, or 
what not, on Italian subjects, by Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett, will be published 
next fall. Mr. Hewlett has already 
written a good deal about Italy, but 
that makes no difference. It is the 
treatment rather than the subject which 
gives distinction to this writer’s work. 
Certain chapters from this book will 
first see the light in the pages of the 


magazines 
7 


Mr. Frederick S. Field has gath- 
ered together a volume of ‘‘Love 
Songs of Childhood’’ by his father, the 
late Eugene Field. The book will not 
be printed in type, but in facsimile of 
the poet’s handwriting. Mr. Eugene 
Field, it will be remembered, wrote a 
microscopic hand, but it was as legible 
as print. The edition of this unique 
volume is limited to five hundred 
numbered copies, and is published 
by arrangement with Messrs. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, Mr. Field’s publishers. 
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M. Maeterlinck’s new book is called 
“The Double Garden.’’ It will be 
published simultaneously in France, 
Germany, England, and the United 
States. Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
are to be its publishers in this country. 
As the title suggests, it will consist in 
part of pastorals or eclogues, and in 
part of mystic essays in the author's 
characteristic style. 


SPRING IN THE CAMPAGNA 


By RENNELL RODD 


First April wav'd a4 milk-while hand 
And made new magic in the land. 
Now over all the rolling plain 

The sweet windflowers bloom again, 
The blossom falls, the Judas-trees 
Unthread their coral rosaries ; 

The tufted fennels thrust on high 

A golden broom to sweep the sky ; 
And over broken archway flows 

The saffron of the budding rose. 


Now all the green grass country sings, 
Now stirs the sap, and where it springs 
A memory-haunied fragrance fills 
The ilex hollows in the hills. 

Now misty seas of borage bloom 

En-isle the ruined roadside tomb, 

And now as when the world began 


The lamb’s first cry goes out to Pan. 


Now where the winding stream divides 
The poplars on its willowed sides, 

The white-throat tells his happy tale 
And mocks the lingering nightingale. 
Now in the shadows of the glen 
Uncurls the timid cyclamen, 

And he may find whe cares and knows 
Wet dips where white narcissus blows ; 
Now all the warm, caressing air 
Breathes violets, violets everywhere. 


And here, where still the tender touch 

Of slow decay has left so much, 

Where centred memories linger round 

Each landmark set in storied ground, 

When spring makes all things fresh and fair 
And felt more keenly, glimpses rare 

Of that unfathomed world arise 

Which once I saw with childhood’s eyes. 











Sir Leslie Stephen 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK 


THE sense of a great loss to which 
the reading and thinking world is sub- 
jected by the death of Sir Leslie 
Stephen is mitigated by the reflection 
that his work had not an ephemeral 
character: we can return to his books 
with as much pleasure as they gave us 
on our first reading. A minor con- 
solation is that he had published, just 
before his death, a series of reminis- 
cences which crowned the work of his 
lifetime in a beautiful and noble way. 
His biography may never be written so 
well as he has written biographies of 
far less interesting and important men, 
but it cannot but be written better for 
the help afforded by his self-portraiture 
in this series of papers whose intellec- 
tual power contrasts strangely and sug- 
gestively with the physical weakness of 
the dying man. 

He tells an amusing story at his own 
expense. It is, in brief, that calling 
on a friend one day in 1870, he talked 
two hours of literary matters and, in- 
cidentally, when leaving, mentioned 
the news of Napoleon’s collapse at 
Sedan. This literary absorption was 
significant of the entire course of his 
life. A life more exclusively literary 
his century did not afford. Yet he, 
too, made his false starts before getting 
well away. Born in London Novem- 
ber 28, 1832, a son of Sir James 
Stephen, whose “* Essays on Ecclesias- 
tical History” was a notable book in 
its time, and whose social distinction 
was to be one of that ‘*Clapham Sect” 
of which Wilberforce and Zachary 
Macaulay were pre-eminent stars, he 
was predestined to a course of study at 
Cambridge preparatory for a clerical 
career. A sickly boyhood threatened 
to prevent this consummation, but 
with its private schooling gave a keener 
edge to the enjoyment of university 
life when this dream was realized. 
With a weak constitution and an ap- 
pearance of great delicacy, the mature 
man had much physical energy, walk- 
ing fifty miles on a hot day to a dinner 
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of the Alpine Club, as if to prove him- 
self a member in good walking as well 
as standing. The Cambridge residence, 
as student, fellow, tutor, and Clark 
Lecturer in English Literature, length- 
ened out to fourteen years. His story 
of what they meant to him is one of 
our best views of Cambridge midway 
of the last century, much kindlier than 
Walter Besant’s. They did not mean 
a clerical career. This was made im- 
possible for him by a change in his 
opinions, considerable at first and soon 
becoming radical. The time was one 
of intellectual excitement, to which 
Buckle, Spencer, Darwin, and the 
**Essays and Reviews” were contribut- 
ing their shares. The next dream to 
vanish was one of political activity. 
He entered that stormy field as a 
humble satellite of that blind hero, 
Henry Fawcett, an early and later 
friend, whom, on his untimely death, 
he honored with an adequate biog- 
raphy. Supporting Fawcett’s parlia- 
mentary candidature he got into politics 
so deep as to address a mob from an 
inn window and be cruelly chaffed. 
Sympathizing profoundly with Faw- 
cett’s American leanings during our 
Civil War, he came over to this country 
and was introduced to President Lin- 
coln. The visit was significant in many 
ways. Among its first fruits were 
Lowell’s friendship and a connection 
with the Nation as its London corre- 
spondent, which lasted many years. 
Among the later was a steady interest 
on the part of Sir Leslie in American 
politics and social life, with a lively 
sense that his American audience was 
quite as extended and sympathetic as 
that addressed at home. : 

It was somewhere in the early sixties 
that he “‘joined the great army of 
literature because he was forced into 
the ranks, but with no little pride in 
being accepted as a recruit.” The 
outward form of his life was thence- 
forth that of journalist and editor, but 
he was, from the time of his first pub- 
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lished writing till his death, distinctly 
aman of letters. The differentiation 
of journalism from literature, which 
has been so much insisted on, was not 
made good in any labor of his hands. 
It was literature that he furnished to 
the Saturday Review, the Nation, and 
the Pall Mall Gazette; literature of 
lower grade than that of his subsequent 
essays and articles for the Fortnightly 
and other magazines, but undeniably 
literature. His individuality was so 
pronounced that we find it hard to be- 
lieve him when he tells us that going 
back to the files of the Saturday Review 
in his later life he could not distinguish 
his articles from those of other writers, 
the trail of that paper’s characteristic 
manner was so confusingly over them 
all. His connection with the Pa// Mall 
brought him into close relations with 
Mr. George Smith, and from these 
there grew up in time two editorial 
functions of great importance, the first 
his editorship of the Cornhill Magazine, 
from 1871 to 1882, the second his 


editorship of that monumental work, 
the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biog- 


raphy,” from 1882 to 1891. The be- 
ginning of his connection with the 
Cornhill Magazine coincided with the 
end of his journalistic work, himself 
the judge. 

The Cornhill of Sir Leslie’s decade 
was not what it had been in the spa- 
cious times of Thackeray, but he had 
good men to work for him—Adding- 
ton Symonds, Grant Allen, Thomas 
Hardy at his best, and Stevenson also 
at that height, in the opinion of Sir 
Leslie, the work being his earlier 
essays. The general scheme of the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography” 
was George Smith’s, but he contem- 
plated a dictionary of universal biog- 
raphy; it was Stephen who persuaded 
him to confine the work to the limits 
of the British Empire. It was his iron 
resolution that brought the work to 
its completion within Smith’s lifetime 
and hisown. When he was compelled 
to retire, his successor, Mr. Sidney 
Lee, who had been his invaluable as- 
sistant, kept up Sir Leslie’s pace, four 
volumes annually. The promise was 
heroic, but it was kept without any 
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letting down of the standard of excel- 
lence. In some respects the work was 
very uncongenial to Sir Leslie, but he 
was supported by Mr. Smith’s convic- 
tion that it was a work of great public 
beneficence. In the course of his 
labors he came to think that the whole 
art of writing consisted in making one 
word do where ordinary men used two. 

But the possession of the “‘ National 
Biography ” is an infrequent boast and 
Sir Leslie’s editing of the Cornhill is an- 
cient history. His permanent influence 
may depend on the dictionary as on no 
other work of his hands, but we must 
look elsewhere for the more liberal 
sources of our pleasure in him hereto- 
fore and for some time to come—to 
his three major and four minor biog- 
raphies, to his three opera magna, and 
to the multitude of his essays gathered 
up into his ‘‘Hours in a Library” and 
‘*Studies of a Biographer,” collections 
of inestimable worth. It would be 
safe enough to say that Sir Leslie’s 
most characteristic gift was for bio- 
graphical writing. It was his proved 
ability in this kind of writing that 
singled him out for the editorship 
of the ‘‘National Biography.” For 
plucking out the heart of a man’s 
significance and human worth, he had 
no superior of late, if any equal. But 
his three major biographies—of Faw- 
cett, John Richard Green, and his 
brother, Fitz James Stephen — 
showed less of his peculiar gift than 
the four minor examples,—‘‘ Johnson,” 
‘* Pope,” ‘‘ Swift,” and ‘George Eliot,” 
—all in the ‘‘ English Men of Letters,” 
—and the multitude of biographical 
essays and studies in the ‘* National 
Dictionary’ and elsewhere. In the 
‘*Fawcett,” ‘‘Green,” and ‘‘Stephen” 
he made himself so transparent to his 
subjects that he went far to efface 
himself. The personal interest was so 
engrossing that we forgot the biog- 
rapher. It was different with his 
‘‘Johnson” and other volumes in the 
‘*English Men of Letters.” Of these 
the ‘‘Johnson” was the best, and one 
of the best in the whole series; the 
‘George Eliot” was strangely lacking 
in that sympathy with which his sub- 
ject should have filled his mind. It 
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did not sufficiently consider what 
George Eliot meant for her own gen- 
eration—a more important matter than 
the persistency of her repute. 

Sir Leslie’s three opera magna were 
his ‘‘History of English Thought in 
the Eighteenth Century” (1876), 
“‘Science of Ethics” (1882), and ‘‘The- 
English Utilitarians” (1900), a con- 
tinuation of the ‘‘English Thought.” 
That was a splendid survey of a period 
often depreciated by nineteenth cen- 
tury writers, but to Sir Leslie Stephen, 
as to Mr. John Morley, yielding abun- 
dant matter for fruitful study and 
representation. Very much what Mor- 
ley did for the French, Stephen did for 
the English, field. It was not his 
fault, but the field’s, if here and there 


He seems as one whose foot-steps halt 
Toiling in immeasurable sand. 


He is never the advocate, but habitu- 
ally the judge, and sometimes the pro- 
secuting attorney. Nothing was more 
repulsive to him than a shallow optim- 
ism like that of Shaftesbury. To be 
put off with a Barmecide feast of empty 
phrases when he was hungering for 
something real, if hard to bite on as a 
file, was for him the last indignity. 
The ‘‘Utilitarians” was a drier book 
than the ‘‘English Thought.” It was 
vain as sucking a brick to expect any- 
thing refreshing from such a juiceless 
character as the elder Mill, but it was 
very different with the younger, one 
of the living masters to whom young 
Stephen lifted up admiring eyes. It 
is interesting that the immense elabo- 
ration of the ‘‘English Thought” was 
suggested by Mark Pattison’s essay on 
the same subject in the famous ‘‘ Es- 
says and Reviews.” 

Sir Leslie’s ‘‘Science of Ethics” has 
the virtue of being less a criticism of 
others than an exposition of his own 
ethical philosophy. This means that 
the book is written with a freer hand 
than the other two of its family. In 
so far as it traverses the opinions of 
other moralists or agrees with them, it 
avoids calling names. The book takes 
rank with four contemporary English 
books of ethical renown — Spencer’s 


** Data of Ethics,” Sidgwick’s‘*‘ Methods 
of Ethics,” Martineau’s ‘‘ Types of 
Ethical Theory,” and Alexander’s 
**Moral Order and Progress.” It ap- 
proaches nearer than any of these to 
Paulsen’s ‘‘ System of Ethics,” so 
much closer than they does it bring 
the reality of the moral life. It deals 
with living men, not with mere theories 
and abstractions. It is not merely 
ethical, but moral. Its method is a 
transformation of John Stuart Mill’s 
by the infusion of Darwinian natural 
selection and Spencerian evolution. 
Its central idea is that the end of 
morals is the health of the community 
and not the happiness of the individual. 
Four of Sir Leslie’s volumes of essays 
are closely allied with the “‘Science of 
Ethics.” These are ‘‘An Agnostic’s 
Apology,” ‘‘Social Rights and Duties,” 
two volumes of lectures delivered to 
Ethical Societies, ‘‘Essays on Free 
Thinking and Plain Speaking.” The 
contents of these volumes exhibit in full 
play the tendency of Sir Leslie’s work 
in all its parts to become a “‘criticism 
on life.” It is this tendency that gives 
them vital energy. Their key-note is 
a magnificent sincerity. This sounds 
clearest in those essays which handle 
the morals of religious belief and pro- 
fession. He discards the Christian 
name. He wears his agnosticism as if 
it were a princely decoration. There 
is sometimes a dogmatic note, some- 
times a stoicism that is harshly unsym- 
pathetic with the aspirations of the 
ignorant and broken-hearted. But the 
sincerity is fine, is great. Moreover, 
he is fundamentally religious, and, be- 
lieving that religion will survive the 
superstitions that have grown upon it 
heretofore, he believes that its pros- 
perity .requires the rejection of “‘the 
weary compromises and elaborate adap- 
tations which have become a mere 
vexation to all honest men.” Those 
who would know how purely spiritual 
a note he could (too rarely) sound, 
should read his ‘‘Forgotten Benefac- 
tors,” one of the most intimate of 
many personal disclosures to which he 
was driven by his passion for complete 
sincerity. 

It remains to say that in the ‘‘ Hours 
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in a Library” and ‘*Studies of a Biog- 
rapher” we have Sir Leslie’s sunnier 
side, in which many have delighted 
who have sometimes shivered in that 
clear cold air which blows from off the 
coasts of his more continental works 
and from his heights of passionate 
reality. Here, too, he can be the 
acute dialectician, but is oftener the 
delightful humorist, the brilliant satir- 
ist, the master of vivid characterization, 
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Theodore Roosevelt* 






the writer whose style is always clear 
and strong, often genial, and habitually 
abounding in felicity and charm. How 
many books and authors have we en- 
joyed more perfectly when walking in 
his steps! It is a great and lofty work 
that he has done for us, and it has 


-qualities that will ensure for it some 


permanent and grateful recognition in 
a world where nothing but the best 
lasts very long. 


A Study of the Character and of the Opinions of the Man as 


Dr. JOHNSON wisely said that no 
man was ever written down except by 
himself. It is equally true that no 
man was ever written up except by 
himself, and although advertisement 
and notoriety are so often mistaken 
for fame, there is no doubt that a solid 
and lasting reputation can only be 
made by what a man says and does 
himself and not by what others may 
-say about him. Despite, therefore, 
the great extension of the interview 
and of the habit of “‘writing people 
up’”’ in the newspapers, whether favor- 
ably or unfavorably, the formal politi- 
cal or campaign biography, so much in 
favor in former days, has of late largely 
disappeared. It is still the custom in 
England to publish for political pur- 
poses biographies of living men who are 
in the full tide of public activity, but 
in this country such works have gone 
very much out of fashion. It-used to 
be the inevitable as well as the conven- 
tional practice to write and publish the 
lives of Presidential candidates in-more 
or less serious and elaborate books 
when the time for their election ap- 
proached. These volumes were pre- 
pared often with much care, and in at 
least two instances men. of the highest 
Prt Fa ng name arte rocthes ond Prekdential 


Messages of President Roosevelt,’”’ which is to be published 
shortly by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ” ‘3 


Expressed in His Speeches 
By HENRY CABOT LODGE 





literary reputation were called upon to 
perform the task. Hawthorne wrote 
the campaign life of Franklin Pierce, 
and Howells that of President Hayes. 
But even their great reputations could 
not save these biographies from obliv- 
ion, and what they failed to make of 
permanent value, in the hands of lesser 
men were utterly ephemeral. It is no 
doubt a sense of this failure, joined to 
the further fact that all the incidents, 
both real and imaginary, in the career 
of a Presidential candidate are now put 
within every one’s reach by the daily 
newspapers, that has caused the practi- 
cal disappearance of these biographies, 
which were written to enlighten voters 
and attract votes to their subject. - 
The case, however, is widely different 
when we come to what Dr. Johnson 
considered the only real foundation of 
a man’s reputation—that which he has 
done or said or written himself. It is 
most important that people should be 
able to read and, let us hope, ponder 
well what has been written or said by 
any man to whom they are asked to 
entrust the Presidency of the United 
States. For that reason this volume 
has far more significance than that of 
being merely an addition to the col- 
lected works of President Roosevelt. 
Here have been brought together cer- 
tain important speeches and messages 
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which express the President’s opinions 
upon subjects with which he has felt it 
his duty to deal since he has been 
charged with the highest public duties. 
In the still distant future they will 
form a most important contribution to 
the history of the time, as is always the 
case with the words and thoughts of 
men who have had the largest share in 
their day in directing the course and 
fortunes of the country. It will also 
be for that distant future to decide 
what place these speeches shall take 
and hold in that very small group 
which are remembered and repeated 
among men, not as history, but as 
literature. At the present moment, 
however, they have the peculiar and 
most important interest of being the 
utterances of a man who has not only 
filled the highest place in the gift of 
the American people, but who now 
stands before. that people for their 
direct approbation and for re-election 
to office. This is neither the time nor 
the place to analyze or criticise these 
speeches from the point of view of 
their permanent position as examples 
of literature or of oratory, or even to 
attempt to measure the historical value 
which the coming generations will 
surely place upon them. That which 
concerns us at the moment is the light 
which they throw upon the speaker 
himself, upon what he has done, and 
upon what the man who, with the 
gravest public responsibility resting on 
him, thinks and speaks in this way 
may be counted upon to do in the 
future. 

President Roosevelt’s speeches, it is 
needless to say, have the quality sure 
to be imparted to the spoken word by 
a man of the highest education, who 
has read widely and thought deeply, 
and who has had the invaluable mental 
training which comes from many years 
of historical study. All the attributes 
which these habits of thought and 
education imply may be found here, 
but these speeches have one quality 
which is more important at this mo- 
ment certainly than any other, although 
its value and meaning also to those 
who come after us can hardly be over- 
rated. _ That which marks President 
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Roosevelt’s speeches beyond anything 
else is their entire sincerity. What he 
says is pre-eminently genuine, for all 
his. utterances not only come straight 
from the heart, but are set forth with 
an energy and force of conviction which 
are as apparent as they are characteris- 
tic. He has no secrets. The truth 
that is in him rises unchecked to his 
lips. President Roosevelt would never 
have succeeded in a diplomacy which 
deserved the ancient witticism of Sir 
Henry Wotton when he described an 
ambassador as “‘an honest man:sent to 
lie abroad for the commonwealth,’’— 
still less can he use language for the 
purpose of concealing thought. If he 
speaks at all he must perforce say what 
he thinks and thus it comes to pass 
that men may know him as he is, a 
knowledge very important just now to 
the people of the United States. In 
daily life there is nothing so unpleasant 
as pretence, nothing which is so restful 
as reality. If we know that a man or 
woman is real and not a sham we can 
bear easily with many a defect or 
shortcoming. Even an_ unpleasant 
truth is, in the long run, a better com- 
panion than a genial falsehood, and 
the greatest failures among men are 
those who dwell among illusions, the 
greatest victors those who have looked 
facts, whether they smiled or frowned, 
steadily in the face. If, then, sham 
and pretence are so much to be shunned 
in the intercourse of private life, how 
infinitely more important is it to know 
as they really are the men to whom 
the fate of the country is to be en- 
trusted! But we cannot hope to know 
such men from the narratives or the 
criticisms of others. The only sure 
authority is the man himself, if he be 
at once honest and fearless. The 
biographer may flatter, the political 
friend may paint the portrait all in 
rose, and the political enemy may draw 
it in unrelieved shadow with the black- 
est charcoal, but there can be no mis- 
take about what the man himself has 
said. In this case we may read the 
speeches here printed with the pro- 
found assurance that whether we agree. 
with the opinions expressed or not, the 
man who uttered them meant exactly 
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what he said, because he is both honest 
and fearless. In the clear note which 
carries the conviction of absolute truth, 
in the accent of profound sincerity lies 
one of the great attributes of the high- 
est eloquence, but far more important 
here than any quality of oratory is the 
fact that the words and the thoughts 
they embody enable those who read to 
understand the man who speaks them. 

These speeches and letters and mes- 
sages deal for the most part with great 
public questions of varying degrees of 
interest and importance, which in their 
solution are making up the history of 
the United States at the present mo- 
ment, but in them all is heard not only 
the unmistakable note of truth and 
courage, but also the earnest tone of 
exhortation which we associate with 
the preacher calling men upward to 
higher things. If President Roosevelt 
were descended from the men who fol- 
lowed Cromwell in battle or sailed with 
Winthrop across the stormy Atlantic, 
we should say he derived this attitude 
toward life from a Puritan ancestry. 
Without being fanciful, we may fairly 
think that it comes down to him from 
those ancestors of his own who died for 
the freedom of their country and for 
their religious faith among the dykes 
of Holland, or who gave their lives in 
support of the Covenant among the 
rugged hills of Scotland. But wherever 
this temperament may originate, there 
is no doubt that through all the Presi- 
dent’s. speeches there runs the appeal 
of the great Apostle when he called 
upon men to awake to righteousness 
and sin not. It is always hard to 
catch the sound of the voice in the 
printed sentences or to see the manner 
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which accompanied them, but those 
who have heard the President speak 
know that the earnestness of the words 
is repeated both in manner and in 
voice. He speaks always with an 
eagerness to convince the reason and 
arouse the better judgment, as well as 
the best aspirations of his hearers, 
which can hardly be surpassed, and this 
eagerness and energy of appeal shine 
out in all the pages of this volume. For 
these reasons the speeches here col- 
lected have a most peculiar value at 
this precise moment. The American 
people are to be asked to give again to 
Mr. Roosevelt the greatest trust and 
the highest responsibility which any 
people can give to any man. In these 
speeches they are able to see precisely 
what manner of man he is. They can 
have the assurance that he says always 
what he means and means always what 
he says. They can judge him better 
from these words which he himself has 
uttered than from countless biographies 
or acres of newspaper sketches. Here 
in these pages is the real man. We 
may agree or disagree with his views, 
but we have that satisfaction which 
passes all others of knowing that it is 
the man himself who speaks to us and 
not a hollow voice sounding like that 
of a Greek actor from behind a mask. 
We may think his views of public 
policies are wise or unwise, but no one 
can read these speeches and not realize 
that the man who made them is not 
only intensely patriotic, but that he is 
also trying to make the world better, 
is seeking the triumph of good over 
evil, and so far as he can do it is striv- 
ing to have righteousness prevail on 
the earth. 
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Death and the Crown* 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


I 


THE months of June and July of the 
year 1902 set for the meditation of men 
one of those tragic spectacles which, to 
speak truly, we encounter every day in 
the little life that surrounds us, al- 
though, like so many great things, 
they there pass unperceived. They do 
not assume their full significance, nor 
finally capture our gaze, except when 
performed on one of those enormous 
stages on which are heaped, so to 
speak, all the thoughts of a people and 
on which the latter loves to behold its 
own existence made greater and more 
solemn by royal actors. 

As is said in a modern play, ‘‘We 
must add something to ordinary life 
before we can understand it.”” Fate 
added, in this case, the power and the 
pomp of one of the most glorious 
thrones on earth. Thanks to the re- 
splendency of that pomp and that 
power, we saw exactly what a man is 
in himself and what he remains when 
imposing laws of nature strip him 
cruelly naked before their tribunal. 
We learnt also—the force of love, 
pity, religion, and science having been 
suddenly exerted to the utmost—we 
learnt also to know better the value of 
the aid which all we have acquired 
since we inhabited this planet can give 
in our distress. We assisted at a 
struggle, ever confused, but as fierce 
as though it were doomed to be su- 
preme, between the different powers, 
physical and moral, visible and invisi- 
ble, which to-day guide mankind. 


II 


Edward VII., King of England, the 
illustrious victim of a whim of fate, 
lay pitifully hovering between the 
crown and death. That. fate with one 
hand held to his brow one of the most 
magnificent diadems which the revolu- 
tions have spared; and, with the other, 
it forced that same brow, moist with 
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the sweat of the death-agony, to bend 
down towards a wide-open tomb. In 
sinister fashion, it prolonged this game 
for more than two months. 

If we contemplate the event from a 
point a little higher than the elevation 
of the humble hills on which life’s 
numberless anecdotes unfold them- 
selves, it is here not only a question 
of the tragedy of an opulent monarch 
stricken by nature at the very moment 
when thousands of men are aspiring to 
place some small portion of their hopes 
and of their fairest dreams in his per- 
son beyond the reach of destiny and 
above humanity. Neither is it a ques- 
tion of appreciating the irony of that 
moment in which they would assert 
and establish something supernatural 
which declined upon something most 
normally natural; something that 
should be contradictory to the pitiless 
levelling laws of the indifferent planet 
which we all inhabit with a sort of 
heedless tolerance; something that 
should reassure them and console 
them as an admirable exception to 
their misery and frailty. No, it is 
here a question of the essential tragedy 
of man, of the universal and perpetual 
drama enacted between his feeble will 
and the enormous unknown force that 
encompasses him, between the little 
flame of his mind or soul, that inex- 
plicable phenomenon of nature, and 
vast matter, that other, equally in- 
explicable, phenomenon of the same 
nature. This drama, with its thousand 
undetermined catastrophes, has not 
ceased to unfold itself for a single day 
since a portion of blind and colossal 
life conceived the somewhat strange 
idea to take in us a sort of conscious- 
ness of itself. This time, a more re- 
splendent accident than the others 
came to display the drama on a loftier 
height, which was illumined for an in- 
stant by all the longings, all the wishes, 
all the fears, all the uncertainties, all 
the prayers, all the doubts, all the illu- 
sions, all the wills, all the looks, lastly, 
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of the inhabitants of our globe hasten- 
ing in thought to the foot of the solemn 
mountain. 


III 


Slowly, then, it unfolded itself up 
there; and we were able to compute 
our resources. We had the opportun- 
ity to weigh in luminous scales our 
illusions and our realities. All the 
confidence and all the wretchedness of 
our kind were symbolically concen- 
trated in a single hour and in a single 
being. Would it be proved once more 
that the longings, the most ardent 
wishes, the will and the most imperious 
love of a prodigious assembly of men 
are powerless to cause the most in- 
significant of physical laws to swerve 
by one line’s breadth? Would it be 
established once more that, when 
standing in the face of nature, we 
must seek our defensive laws not in 
the moral or sentimental, but in an- 
other world? It is salutary, therefore, 
to look at that which happened upon 
that summit firmly and with an eye 
that no longer attributes things to 
spells. 


IV 


Some beheld in it the mighty mani- 
festation of a jealous and all-powerful 
God, Who holds us in His hand and 
: laughs at our poor glory; the scornful 
gesture of a Providence too long neg- 
lected and incensed because man does 
not recognize with greater docility Its 
hidden existence nor fathom more 
easily Its enigmatic will. Were they 
mistaken? And who are they that are 
never mistaken in the darkness that is 
over us? But why does this God, 
more perfect than men, ask of us what 
a perfect man would not ask? Why 
does He make a too willing, an almost 
blindly accepted faith the first, the 
most necessary, and, indeed, the only 
virtue? If He is incensed because He 
is not understood, because He is dis- 
obeyed, would it not be just that He 
should manifest Himself in such a 
manner that human reason, which He 
Himself created with its admirable de- 
mands, should not have to surrender 
the most precious, the most essential 
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of its privileges in order to approach 
His throne? Now, was this gesture, 
like so many others, clear enough, 
significant enough to force reason. to 
its knees? And yet, if He loves that 
men should adore Him, as those who 

speak in His name proclaim, it would 

be easy for Him to constrain us all to 

adore Him alone. We only await an 

unexceptionable sign. Inthe name of 

that direct reflection of His light which 

He has set at the topmost point of our 

being, where burns, with an ardor, 

with a purity that grow fairer day by 

day, the single passion for certainty 

and truth, does it not seem that. we 
have a right to it? 


Vv 


Others contemplated that King 
gasping for breath on the steps of the 
most splendid throne that still remains 
standing, that almost infinite power, 
shattered, broken, a prey to the dread- 
ful enemies that assail suffering flesh, 
flesh destroyed under the most dazzling 
crown that the invisible and mocking 
hand of chance has ever suspended 
over a confused heap of distress and 
anguish, . . . 

They saw in it a new and terrifying 
proof of wretchedness, of human use- 
lessness. They went about repeating 
to themselves what the wisdom of 
antiquity had already so well said, to 
wit, that we are, that we probably al- 
ways shall be, despite all our efforts, 
‘‘with respect to matter, less than a 
grain of millet and, in extent of time, 
less than a turn of the gimlet.’’ Un- 
believing in God, but believing in His 
shadow, they discovered in this, per- 
haps, a mysterious decree of that mys- 
terious Justice which sometimes comes 
to place a little order in the shapeless 
history of men and to take vengeance 
on the Kings for the iniquity of the 
nations. ° 

They found in it many other things 
besides. They were not mistaken; all 
those things were there, because they 
are in ourselves and because the sense 
that we give to the incomprehensible 
actions of unknown force soon becomes 
the sole human reality and peoples, 
with more or less fraternal spectres, the 
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indifference and the nothingness that 
surround us. ” 
VI 


As for us, without rejecting those 
seductive or térrible spectres, which 
perhaps represent interventions of 
which our instinct has a presentiment, 
though our senses do not perceive 
them, let us before all fix our eyes on 
the really human and certain parts of 
that great accomplished drama. In 
the centre of the obscure cloud in 
which were amplified until they ex- 
ceeded the confines of this terrestrial 
world the acts of the power that, turn 
by turn, brought nearer and separated a 
solemn death and an illusive crown, 
we distinguish a man who is at last 
about to attain the sole object, the 
essential moment of his life. Sud- 
denly, an unseen enemy attacks him 
and lays him low. Forthwith, other 
men run up. They are the princes of 
Science. . They do not ask if it be 
God, Destiny, Chance, Justice that 
comes to obstruct the road of the vic- 
tim whom they raise. Believers or 
unbelievers in other spheres or at other 
moments, they put no questions to the 
murky cloud. They are here the 
qualified envoys of the reason of our 
kind, of naked reason, abandoned to 
itself as it wanders alone in a mon- 
strous universe. Deliberately they 
cast off from it sentiment, imagination, 
all that does not properly belong to it. 
They use only the purely human, al- 
most animal portion of its flame, as 
though they had the certainty that 
every being can vanquish a force of 
nature only by the, so to speak, specific 
force which nature has set within him. 
Thus handled, this flame is perhaps 
narrow and weak, but precise, exclus- 
ive, invincible as that of the blow-pipe 
of the enameller or the chemist. It is 
fed with facts, with minute, but sure 
and innumerable observations. It 
lights only insignificant and successive 
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ints in the immense unknown; but 
it does not stray, it goes where it is 
directed by the keen eye that guides 
it, and the point which it reaches is 


screened from the influences once called 


supernatural. Humbly it interrupts or 
diverts the order pre-established by 
nature. Scarce two or three years ago, 
it would have been deranged and scat- 
tered before the same enigma. Its 
luminous ray had not yet settled with 
sufficient rigidity and obstinacy on that 
dark point; and we should have once 
more said that Fatality is invincible. 
But now, it held history and destiny in 
suspense for several weeks and ended 
by casting them without the brass- 
bound track which they reckoned to 
follow totheend. Henceforth, if God, 
Chance, Justice, or whatever name we 
may give to the hidden idea of the 
universe, wish to attain its object, to 
go its way and triumph as before, 
it can follow other roads; but this 
one remains forbidden to it. In 
future, it will have to avoid the im- 
perceptible but insuperable cleft where 
will always watch the little jet of flame 
that turned it back. 

It is possible that this royal tragedy 
has definitely proved to us that wishes, 
love, pity, prayers, a whole portion of 
man’s finest moral forces, are powerless 
in the face of one exercise of the will 
of nature. Immediately, as though to 
make good the loss and to maintain the 
rights of mind over matter at the neces- 
sary level, another moral force, ‘or 
rather the same flame assuming an- 
other form; shoots up, shines forth, 
and triumphs. Man loses an illusion 
to gainacertainty. Far from descend- 
ing, he rises by one step among the 
unconscious forces. We have here, in 
spite of all the misery that surrounds 
it, a great and noble spectacle and some- 
thing wherewith to arrest the attention 
of those who would lose confidence in 
the destinies of our kind. 





WHEN you look at a news-stand and 
realize that underneath most of the 
gay magazine covers there are a lot of 
little voices speaking of the desire of 
the world to be a great deal better 
than it is, the news-counter sermon be- 
comes as fine as that preached by a 
flower-stand itself. 

In every issue a magazine has to be 
its own explanation, and in proportion 
as that explanation is a reason and not 
an excuse the magazine gets on. Its 
editor devises its explanation. And it 
is interesting to see how the so-called 
younger periodicals, most of them 
with young editors, are giving better 
explanations with every issue of their 
magazines. Some have done this by 
aiming directly at abuses, some have 
insisted on the story with the covert 
** purpose,’” and all have striven to 
keep the tone of the fiction healthful. 
Even those editors whose magazines 
are purely for entertainment have 
hoped for stories with ‘‘the little lift 
at the end of every word.” The 
editors of the twenty-five- and thirty- 
five-cent magazines, who are justly 
written about with such pleasing regu- 
larity, are not the only ones whose 
aims show signs that are wonders as 
well, 

No magazine has more consciously 
striven for this atmosphere than Outing. 
No magazine could have a better 
medium for its expression than the 
out-of-door world. This fact, which 
is not so apparent to all who think 
that they care for out-of-doors, has 
been consistently and quietly upheld 
by Mr. Caspar Whitney since he as- 
sumed the editorship in 1900. Mr. 
Whitney has insisted, largely by infer- 
ence, that travelling and camping and 
climbing are a joy in themselves, but 
that their real value is not their joy; 
it is not even that they reveal charac- 
ter; it is that they build character as 
unmistakably as books and companions. 
This feeling it has been his aim to in- 
troduce, subtly or openly, in every 
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number of Outing, and Mr. Whitney 
has taught the devotees of the open 
air to see more in their philosophy 
than they dreamed. His dictum, 
‘‘Never marry any one until you have 
belonged to the same camping party,” 
does not mean alone that camping-out 
is the prime revealer of dispositions; it 
means that it is a maker of dispositions. 

‘This is what I am trying to do in 
Outing,’’ Mr. Whitney says, ‘‘to dig up 
the human interest in the out-door 
world so that in entertaining the gen- 
eral reader I may at the same time 
stimulate an interest which may grow 
to be an honest love of the out-door 
world and: an appreciation of the 
wholesomeness it has to give.”’ 

Mr. Whitney, who was born in 1861, 
has himself travelled over almost all 
the world, and is the author of several 
out-door books—*‘A Pilgrimage,’’ “‘On 
Snow-Shoes to the Barren Grounds,”’ 
and ‘‘ Hawaiian America.”’ 

The thirty years of life of the De/in- 
eator takes away its claim really to be 
classed with younger magazines, but 
its change of policy in the last few 
years has virtually reorganized it. Mr. 
Charles Dwyer, who has been its editor 
since 1885, matriculated at the London 
University, intending to follow law, 
but he did not take the course, and 
shortly afterward he entered the office 
of a city firm, when it was thought 
that his commercial future was assured. 
But his tastes led him in a different 
direction, and after three years of 
newspaper work he came to New York 
and was made assistant editor of the 
magazine which he now conducts. 
When he assumed control he continued 
it for some time along the lines on 
which it had been founded, but its 
scope gradually widened and the de- 
partments, one of its strongest features, 
were added from time to time. Now, 
while it is a magazine for the general 
home in which every member finds 
something of interest, Mr. Dwyer has 
kept for it its special grace of house- 















hold usefulness. Indeed, this has been 
done to a surprising extent, as, for 
instance, the testing of the cookery 
recipes by experts before they are 
presented. But, aside from all the 
departments of dishes and fashions so 
long associated with the magazine, it 
now publishes wholesome fiction and 
verse, and articles on subjects of gen- 
eral interest. 

‘‘Whatever the function of maga- 
zines may be,’’ says Mr. Dwyer, ‘‘the 
function of this magazine is not to 
exploit so-called ‘problems.’ We stand 
for the home, and we do not believe 
that problems need be treated in order 
to hold it together. And, too, though 


it may be necessary at times to strike | 


the minor chord, it is the alert, helpful 
note that travels farthest and does 
most good in the world. The prin- 
ciple underlying the Delineator is 
helpfulness, and its policy is thorough- 
ness. 

In a magazine that wielded weapons 
and gave battle-cries Mr. Dwyer’s suc- 
cess might be just as great, but his in- 
fluence could hardly be more strongly 
defined than in the gentle yet vigorous 
atmosphere of the De/ineator. 

“It is a mistake,’’ says Mr. Arthur 
T. Vance, editor of the Woman's Home 
Companion, ‘‘to suppose that only men 
stop in the streets to watch steel-con- 
structed buildings goup. Women do. 
I mean that the woman of to-day is 
almost as much interested in the pro- 
gress of the world in the fields of 
science and art and in human achieve- 
ment as she is in purely household 
matters. This is why we-strive to 
make the Woman's Home Companion 
a woman’s magazine in the broadest 
sense of the term. It might better be 
classed as a family magazine, for while 
we have many features of special im- 
portance to women, we strive also to 
be generally interesting to every mem- 
ber of the family. It is the man of the 
family who has to pay the bills, and so 
every month we print some story or 
article particularly aimed at him, and 
we usually find that women are just as 
much interested.” 

This broadening out of the magazine, 
which a friendly critic describes as ‘‘less 
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fussing around the stove,”’ is the result 
of the removal two years ago of its 
editorial offices from Ohio to New 
York City, where the editors are in 
closer touch with the people who pro- 
duce magazine literature. Mr. Vance 
also believes in clever fiction, with 
plenty of action and excitement for his 
readers. His previous experience in 
magazine work as editor of the-Home 
Magazine and associate editor of the 
New England Magazine taught him 
this. Mr. Vance was born in Scranton 
in 1872, and began newspaper work in 
Binghamton, N. Y. He is the author 
of ‘‘The Reai David Harum.” 

Few editors have thrown themselves 
more completely into the spirit of the 
magazine-buying public than has Mr. 
Perriton Maxwell, who, after fifteen 
years of newspaper work in New York 
and a magazine apprenticeship with 
the Cosmopolitan and the Saturday 
Evening Post, has been for three years 
editor of the Metropolitan Magazine. 
This experience seems to have taught 
him the pulse of the public, and not 
to try to regulate its beats. He left 
the Brooklyn Art School to enter 
journalism in 1888, and after that he 
was art editor of the Recorder, and on 
the editorial staffs of the Sun, World, 
and Fournal. He has been editor of 
the Metropolitan since 1900; in that 
time he has made a study of the public 
which he has to please, and he has 
tried to find out and appeal to their 
own tastes instead of pointing the way 
that he thinks that taste ought to go. 
This cannot be better illustrated than 
by one of the maxims which Mr. Max- 
well once made in condensing his 
editorial experiences. It was: 

**An instantaneous photograph of a 
man on a horse jumping a five-barred 
fence will hold the attention of more 
people and hold it longer than a re- 
production of the Sistine Madonna.” 

As this point of view is unmistak- 
ably that of the magazine-buying pub- 
lic as a whole, the result is that the 
Metropolitan, from being at very low 
ebb when Mr. Maxwell took it, was 
not long in becoming a popular illus- 
trated monthly, falling in admirably 
with the standards of most of its maga- 
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zine readers. Two of Mr. Maxwell’s 
other precepts are: 

**One must be clever to make many 
enemies; one must be wise to make 
many friends. The business of a maga- 
zine is to make may friends."’ 

‘*Tell the truth always. But tell it 
so entertainingly that it will be more 
attractive than falsehood.’’ 

Mr. Maxwell's belief that women are 
the chief supporters of a magazine is 
only a little stronger than his. belief 
that men are, and the bare tip of the 
scales he expresses thus: 

“*Each number of a magazine should 
be modelled to please as many men as 
women readers; but when there is a 
doubt as to a given story or article 
pleasing more men than women read- 
ers, the MSS. should be set aside in 
favor of a contribution that will please 
women alone.”’ 

The Metropolitan, if it has selected 
five-barred jumps instead of Sistine 
Madonnas, has never catered to any 
public taste that is not wholesome and 
healthful: When all is said, the rule 
brought to the office by Mr. Maxwell, 
which ‘has probably done more to in- 
spire and: hold confidence than any 
other, is this: 

**An article, intended for magazine 
publication, that is likely to offend any 
man, woman, or child, should be dis- 
carded without a moment’s considera- 
tion.”’ 

Mr. Maxwell was born in 1867, of 
three generations of Knickerbockers, 
and is the author of ‘‘ Masterpieces of 
Art and Nature” and ‘‘American Art 
and Artists.” He is also a contributor 
to a wide range of periodicals. He is 
associated with Mr. Robert Howard 
Russell in the editorship of the Metro- 
politan. 

Among the junior editors Mr. Arthur 
Bartlett Maurice has taken an enviable 
position, and one which gives him a 
certain prestige among a desirable 
class of readers. Dr. Peck, the senior 
‘editor, and Mr. Maurice both believe 
that the problem of conducting a liter- 
ary magazine such as The Bookman is a 
very different one from what it was 
five years ago. Then there were only 
three or four publications of a literary 
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nature, and the literary department of 
the newspaper was almost. invariably 
such only in name. Then it was pos- 
sible for a magazine to print news, to 
be the first to announce the title and 
the nature of a forthcoming book by 
Mr. Kipling or Mr. Howells. But the 
organized’ publicity departments of 
the various publishing houses have 
done away with all that. The mission 
of The Bookman, the editors believe, is 
to sift and weigh, to comment editor- 
ially, to point out what is of real sig- 
nificance and what has some relation to 
permanent literature and what is merely 
unimportant and fugitive. Zhe Book- 
man has little sympathy with the shams 
and the poseurs. To preach a respect 
for the great literature of the past and 
to point out impartially the good work 
that is being done to-day is what the 
editors like to think their policy to be. 
They believe that to advise the readers 
of The Bookman frankly to get a’ copy 
of some fival magazine and to read an 
exceptionally good article therein will 


-help Zhe Bookman in the long run. 


Mr. Maurice drifted into magazine 
work. He-had been doing newspaper 
work on various papers in New Jersey 
and was for one or two years:employed 
by the New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser. In 1898 he sent an article to 
The Bookman entitled *‘ Kipling’s Men.” 
It was not type-written and it was not 
very legible, and it was dropped in the 
“Return” box, when somebody re-read 
the first sentence. The article was ac- 
cepted and was followed from month 
to month by others until, in the sum- 
mer of the following year, the junior 
editorship of the magazine was offered 
to Mr. Maurice by Mr. Frank Dodd, 
head of the publishing house of Dodd, 
Mead & Co. Mr. Maurice was born 
in Rahway, N. J., April 10, 1873. He 
was educated in schools in Rahway, 
Paris, New York, and at Princeton 
University. Mr. Maurice is the reer 

of ‘‘New York in Fiction” and, 
collaboration, of ‘‘The History of the 
Nineteenth Century in Caricature.” 

The names of. Richard Duffy, a 

has just retired from the editorship of 


* Since this article was written 
new editor upon its staff, Mr, Frank Moce 


has taken a 
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MR. CASPAR WHITNEY 


Editor of Outing 


Ainslee’'s Magazine, and Mr. George 
Gilman Hall, its former associate editor 
and present editor-in-chief, stand for 
the successful carrying out of an un- 
usual and perilous experiment. To 
change the individuality of a maga- 
zine, modifying some traditions and 
discarding others altogether, is tried 
very often by publishers when a new 
staff of editors comes in, but in that 
case the publishers look for almost a 
new clientage. But to change the at- 
mosphere of a magazine, and not only 
to keep all its old friends, but im- 
mensely to extend its circle of readers 
is breaking new ground, indeed, and a 
feat that demands unusual publishing 
Capacity and resources. 

Since the foundation of Aznsilee’s in 
1898 Mr. Duffy has been its editor. 


Six months after the first number ap- 
peared he was joined by Mr. Hall. 
Previously, Mr. Duffy had written 
several ‘‘ novelizations ” of well-known 
plays, which were published in popular 
form. He was also a reporter for the 
Morning Advertiser when it was edited 
by the late Colonel Cockerill, and he 
contributed short stories to the maga- 


‘zines and weeklies. In 1894 he spent 


what he calls his period of “‘ precarious 
dissipation’ of space writing in Lon- 
don. While he was in editorial charge 
of Ainslee’s he was occupied largely in 
what he is now adopting as a profes- 
sion—the writing of short stories, short 
plays, and articles on topics of the 
theatre. 

Mr. Hall’s training had been a valu- 
able mixture of the scholastic and 
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commercial. He was graduated from 
Harvard in 1888, and went at once 
into business. He was a junior part- 
ner in a Boston firm of manufacturers 
for several years. Being an editor was 
very far from his thought; but when 
somebody said that learning to play 
the piano is an excellent training for a 
sculptor, providing he is a sculptor 
anyway, he also meant that business 
experience can turn out an editor, pro- 
viding he zs an editor. Mr. Hall was; 
and McClure's afforded him the first 
opportunity to prove it. He was with 
them for a year before he left for 
Ainslee’s. 

It was the original purpose of Azms- 
lee’s to be timely, dealing directly with 
the doings and sayings of the minute, 
and even with the minute to come. In 
June, 1902, the publishers decided that 
too much of the timely matter of the 
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average magazine was unavoidably 
pre-empted by the newspapers and 
weeklies. A sudden reversai of policy 
resulted in the new Ains/ee’s, the prin- 
ciple of which was to furnish such 
reading matter as is beyond the scope 
and effort of the newspaper and the 
mere news magazine. That is what it 
does now. The magazine changed its 
dress and changed its mind, so to speak, 
but kept its friends and added to its 
popularity. The idea of the two young 
men who are responsible is to make the 
magazine of many moods, but always 
amusing — like the friends that one 
likes best. 

One of the best examples of the 
familiar new magazine prophecy about 
entering hitherto untouched fields is 
The Smart Set, which is one of the 
latest periodicals to do just that. It 
did enter upon a new field, and Mr. 
Marvin Dana, its.editor, has helped it 
to take sole possession. Mr. Dana be- 
lieves that the chief object of a maga- 
zine is to entertain, and as Zhe Smart 
Set undoubtedly entertains, attainment 
of an ideal was never more concisely 
put. With no timely articles, no ex- 
posé of doubtful methods, no notice 
taken of discovery or dissolution, 7he 
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MR. ARTHUR B. MAURICE 
Junior Editor of The Bookman 


Smart Set goes on its sunny way of 
clever dialogue and incident in prose 
and out. 

Mr. Dana knows how to do this be- 
cause, since he was a boy, he has read, 
as the biographers say, omnivorously, 
and this not only in English, for he is 
an eager student of many languages 
and literatures. The taste of the 
magazine-reading public he is not in- 
clined to disparage. 

‘*People wish to be entertained,’’ he 
says, ‘‘but entertainment is built on 
wisdom, not on folly; and this is 
notably true in the case of fiction. 
Sometimes the best story has hap- 
pened ; always it might have happened ; 
essentially it has happened, or will. It 
is by the test of essential verity that 
every story should be tried. It is the 
public’s intuitive test, and it might as 
well be the editor’s, though he may add 
to it the requirement of art. Happily 


one finds that the seer ordinarily pos- 
sesses the gift of the artistic interpre- 
tation. In our own day at least, there 
are no mute, inglorious Miltons— 
though there are many, alas! neither 
Miltons, nor mute, only inglorious.”’ 
Mr. Dana, after his graduation from 
Middlebury College, studied law and 
received the degree of LL.B. from 
Union University. In this time, and 
in his three years’ post-graduate work 
at the University of New York and 
Columbia, he wrote short stories, 
poems, and essays. He was for a 
year on the staff of the New York 
Herald, which he left to go to Boston, 
where he was associated with Dr. Rid- 
path in researches in the Boston Public 
Library. He then went abroad and 
was for three years editor of Fudy in 
London, and came home to be the 
editor of Zhe Smart Set. He is the 
author of two novels, ‘The Woman of 
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Orchids” and ‘‘A Puritan Witch,” a 
volume of poems, and several histori- 


cal works. 

To name a magazine Success was to 
account for it. 
name, just as there was found to be 
when Samuel Smiles changed his un- 
known book with an abstruse title into 
“*Getting on in the World,” and im- 
mediately found it in every book-shop. 
People like to think that they have a 
talisman. Success has been a talisman 
to a good many people. It has never 
been concerned so much with the 
people of undoubted ability who are 
doing things as with the people who 
have done things already, whether 
people know about them or not. The 
magazine has been unflinching in what 
it conceives the word ‘‘ success” to 
mean. 

“It does n’t mean the success of 
people who have started out to do one 
thing and have failed, and have found 
a consolation prize in being resigned, 
and announcing that they have won 
success of a richer sort,’’ says Dr. Ori- 
son Swett Marden, itseditor. ‘‘ Success 
claims that spiritual success is simply 
a proper part of success, as the world 


There is magic in the: 


uses the word; that the two comple- 
mentary triumphs are the only real 
definition of the word.”’ 

Both the editor, Dr. Orison Swett 
Marden, and Robert Mackay, the asso- 
ciate editor, are men who have fought 
their way. Dr. Marden was bound 
out, when he was left an orphan as a 
little boy, and his education was all of 
his own acquiring. He worked his 
way. through New Hampton _Insti- 
tute and Boston University, receiving 
the degrees of B.S. and A.M.; then 
through the Boston School of Oratory, 
the Harvard Medical School, and last 
he took a law degree at Boston Uni- 
versity. Success had been in his mind’s 
eye for many years, and it was his 
great hope to establish a fortune before 
he launched the magazine. But he 
actually did start it in a little room at 
43 Bowdoin Street, Boston, in 1897, 
and pawned his overcoat for his dic- 
tionary. The magazine did have a 
future and it ‘‘came true” almost at 
once. Dr. Marden’s aim is to pub- 
lish a magazine that will ‘‘represent 
the man of the moment in action.” 

Mr. Robert Mackay,the associate edit- 
or, has been a journalist ever since he was 
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fifteen years old. He was born in Vir- 
ginia City, Nevada, in 1871, and his 
father is Duncan Mackay of San Fran- 
cisco, one of the oldest living ‘‘Com- 
stockers.” Mr. Mackay knows every 
phase of his profession. His first work 
was as a reporter on the San Francisco 
Chronicle. He hasbeen both a printer 
and a managing editor. He has trav- 
elled all over the world, and spent 
months in Madagascar, the South Sea 
Islands, and Tasmania. He isa writer 
of verse and short stories—the latter 
being of the gruesome and grimly 
humorous kind. One, called ‘‘The 
Hen With the Gilded Teeth,” won 
first prize in a London competition. 
Mr. Mackay is what is commonly called 
a self-made man. He is a student of 
politics and governmental science. 
‘‘My ambition for Collier's Weekly,”’ 


says Mr. Robert J. Collier, its editor, -: 


‘‘is to make it, perhaps after five years, 
perhaps after ten, deserve to be known 
as ‘The National Weekly.’ 

‘‘The opportunity I see in the 
Weekly is not one for the making of 
money, or for self-exploitation, but for 


MR. JOHN COSGRAVE ~ 
Editor of Everybody's 


MR. MARVIN DANA 
Editor of The Smart Set 


this labor of love: To make a paper 
that shall be independent without prig- 
gishness, clean without prudery, ideal- 
istic without affectation. 

“*I want a large circulation to bring 
advertising ; I want advertising to bring 
revenue; I want revenue to make the 
Weekly that much better. 

**I have been accused by authors of 
seeking ‘big names,’ and by publishers 
of ‘inflating prices.’ My reply is that 
I want the best for Collier's readers and 
am willing to pay for it.” 

Mr. Collier has been for five years 
editor of the Weekly, having begun 
work immediately upon leaving college. 
He was educated at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, at Oxford, and at Harvard. 

Mr. Emery Pottle, the managing 
editor of the Criterion, is about thirty 
years old, and has been an instructor 
in English in the Beloit Preparatory 


- School, and a newspaper man. He was 


the former after being graduated from 
Amherst in 1896; and he was on the 
Sun and the Evening Post in New York 
for a year, vastly preferring the prob- 
lems of magazine work to the problems 
of either. He believes in the danger 
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of taking one’s entertainment seriously, 
that half the failures of amusement, as 
of enterprise, come from going too 
gravely about them; and that a maga- 
zine should take on a character that 
appeals irresistibly not only to all so- 
ber but to all happy, and some idle, 


moods. In 1go1 he went on the staff 
of the Criterion, of: which Mrs. G. L. 
Davidson is owner and editor-in-chief. 
Since then he has found time to be 
a contributor of fiction and verse to 
several magazines: some of his verses, 
notably ‘“‘Honey,” have been widely 
copied. In college Mr. Pottle wrote a 
little volume of clever farces called 
‘“*The Late Mr. Rollins,” which were 
successfully produced. 

Since the days of Mr. J. I. C. Clarke, 
one of the magazine’s most successful 
editors, the Criterion has become an 
illustrated monthly instead of a weekly. 
Its aim, primarily, is to offer to the 
untechnically-minded the highest type 
of critical comment, couched in un- 
technical form, on literary affairs, the 


drama, art, music, and current publica- 
tions. The idea of the editors is to 
supply good fiction about modern life, 
timely articles, a good deal of verse, 
and to give place to things of interest 
wide enough to include others besides 
New Yorkers. 

The element of timeliness is insisted 
upon no more strongly by any magazine 
than by£verybody’s. Interesting things 
that are happening now, here and all 
over, treated in as clever or humorous 
or picturesque a way as their nature 
will permit, well illustrated and inter- 
spersed with up-to-date fiction—that is 
the spirit of Everybody's. It aims to 
be among magazines the friend that 
knows all the little late turns of events 
and all their phases which are of 
‘*human interest,’ and to this end it 
has made its art department, especially, 
an exceedingly strong one. Mr. John 
Cosgrave, its editor, is a thorough jour- 
nalist, and he came to his present posi- 
tion from his own magazine, The Wave, 


MR. ROBERT MACKAY 
Managing Editor of Success 
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which he owned and edited for a good 
many years out on the Pacific coast. 
Mr. Cosgrave was born in New Zealand 
about thirty-five years ago, and he 
lived there until he was twenty. 
Thereafter, until] he came to New 
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made Mr. Cosgrave give to Everybody's 
its unfailing ability to grasp the special 
thing of the moment, which will not be 
ancient history by the time the maga- 
zine appears. The principle that a 
magazine is not a newspaper to present 


MR. ROBERT COLLIER 
Editor of Collier's Weekly 


York to take charge of Everybody's, he 
was engaged in journalistic work in 
California, beginning with the San 
Francisco newspapers. The newspaper 
instinct of judgment of the value of 
any given affair to interest the general 
reader is one of the qualities which has 


a record of facts, and not a camera to 
present conditions, but a device rather 
for writing the story and painting the 
portrait of the passing moment, with 
all its lights and shadows and subtle 
aspects and inferences—this has been 
Mr. Cosgrave’s idea in dwelling soa 
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MR. ARTHUR T. VANCE 
Editor of The Woman's Home Companion 


persistently upon the timeliness of 
Everybody’ s. 

It is difficult to express the editorial 
purposes of Zhe Lamp without appar- 
rently doing them injustice, or at least 
seeming to limit sympathy to a com- 
paratively small class of readers and 


writers. For Zhe Lamp is one of the 
conservatives among American critical 
journals, and it frankly takes small no- 
tice of things which do not come into 
its special field. The circumstance that 
makes this admirable is the sincerity 
of its high standard. In other words, 
Mr. Robert S. Yard has made the Book 
Buyer, which the magazine used to be 
called, a review and record of current 
literature in the best sense, by not 
admitting that which has no claim to 
literature. As he announced when the 
Book Buyer changed its name last Feb- 
ruary: ‘‘ 7ke Lamp is simply the ripen- 
ing of an older magazine, a development 
along inviting and sympathetic lines; 
its title of ‘review of current literature’ 
will be retained with a freer develop- 


ment—that is all.” This recognition 
of only the best is a missionary spirit 
in literature—not man’s missionary 
work of evangelism, but nature’s way 
of limited survival. Mr. Yard is a 
Princeton man of the class of 1883, 


‘and before coming to Scribners’ was 


connected with the publishing house 
of R. H. Russell. 

Out of the wreck of half a hundred 
little dramatic publications, all of 
which proved unsuccessful, the Theatre 
magazine rose three years ago, and in 
the hands of Arthur Hornblow took 
almost immediate rank as the literary 
organ of the American stage. The in- 
dependent tone of the magazine quickly 
won for it readers not connected with 
the stage. So successful was the new- 
comer that an unsuccessful effort was 
made by the French journal, Le 
Theatre, to stop its publication on the 
ground that it was an imitation. The 
Theatre succeeded because Mr. Horn- 
blow struck a new key in theatrical 
journalism. Instead of making the 
magazine a mouthpiece for managers, 
fads, or cliques, his care was to please 
the general reader.. As he says, he 
has always selected and edited his 


MR. EDWARD J. WHEELER 
Editor of The Literary Digest 
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MR. ROBERT S. YARD 
Editor of The Lamp 


articles with the Girl in Oshkosh in 
view. He prepares an article with the 
idea of pleasing San Francisco as well 
as New York. Mr. Hornblow has 
made the Theatre impartial in its 
criticisms, disapproving of the syndi- 
cate, and still praising its attractions. 
He has kept the magazine free from 
scandal, and made it stand for the 
dignity of the actor. 

“Weare striving to tell the truth 
about theatrical performances,’’ says 
Mr. Hornblow, ‘‘and to make the 
magazine an invaluable pictorial record 
of the drama.’ 

Mr. Hornblow is a strong advocate 
of the ‘‘timely ” in magazine making. 


It is as easy, he contends, for a wide- 
awake editor of a monthly magazine to 
give timely articles—that is, articles on 
subjects of current interest, as it is for 
the editor of a weekly or even a daily. 
Himself a practical newspaper man with 
long experience on important dailies, 
Mr. Hornblow has applied this theory 
to the Theatre magazine, and he thinks 
it has counted for a good deal in its 
success. - Mr. Hornblow’s newspaper 
experience began in Kansas City, and 
continued with the Dramatic Mirror, 
and then he left his work as assistant 
play reader at Mr. A. M. Palmer’s 
theatre to accept the position of assist- 
ant foreign editor to the New York 
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MR. ARTHUR HORNBLOW 
Editor of The Theatre 


Herald. Mr. Bennett summoned him 
to Paris and then to London, where he 
became cable correspondent. He was 
with the New York Zzmes when, in 
1900, the Messrs. Meyer asked him to 
take their new magazine, Zhe Theatre. 
Mr. Hornblow was born in England 
thirty-seven years ago. 

Leslie’s Monthly, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Ellery Sedgwick, is strik- 
ing out along some lines that people 
are anxious to follow. Mr. Sedgwick 
has a very well-defined theory that the 
editorial influence of the future is not 
to be in the hands of the newspapers, 
but of the magazines. Magazines have 
more space to devote to theory and 
certain records of practice, more time 
to prepare, and a longer period of ser- 
vice among people than have the daily 
news-sheets, and Mr. Sedgwick believes 
that magazine influence and opportun- 
ity are proportionately greater. He 
therefore holds that a magazine should 
have a distinct policy, non-political, 
but one which shall ally it definitely 
with more than one public interest. 


This, he believes, will no more pre- 
vent a magazine from being an enter- 
taining and amusing companion for 
several hours each month than will the 
decided atmosphere of any healthful 
book prevent it from amusing its read- 
ers. On the other hand, this sort of 
spirit will, he thinks, create an interest 
which is a kind of entertainment as 
well, and the magazine may be made 
an instrument for unlimited good. 

It is by way of following out this 
design that Mr. Sedgwick has treated, 
in a late number, the practice of lebby- 
ing at the national capital and is soon 
to treat, as simply and directly, the 
Wall Street and Stock Exchange prob- 
lems. And Les/ie’s is to continue to 
be filled with readable and healthful 
fiction and verse and humor. 

Mr. Sedgwick was graduated from 
Harvard in 1894, and taught in the 
Groton School for a year; then he was 
on the staff of the Worcester Gazette 
and was assistant editor of the Youth's 
Companion. He has been since 1900 
assistant editor of Leslie’s Monthly. He 
is thirty-one years old. He is author 


of ‘‘The Life of Thomas Paine.’’ 
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A certain king of faery was once 
given three gifts by the king of that 
still more remote race of faeries of 
whom we know nothing. (They are 
the guardiar spirits of our faeries.) 
After long thought he chose: First, a 
sunset; second, a moonrise; third, a 
shooting-star. 

‘‘What in the world do you want of 
these?’’ asked the king of the Very 
Remote faeries, as he granted the 
wishes, ‘‘since by waiting you can get 
all the three?”’ 

‘*But the only possible value,’’ re- 
plied the king of the faeries irritably, 
‘fof getting a wish is not to have to 
wait for it!”’ 

The universality of the spirit who 
got the gift was recognized by the 
Literary Digest when it undertook to 
show everybody that the thought of 
the world could be obtained without 
having to wait to read a thousand 
periodicals in many languages. And 
Mr. Edward J. Wheeler, when he took 
the editorship eight years ago, made 
an entire change in the Digest’s former 
means of saving time. Instead of 
making a kind of sketch of every 
article of note that appeared in the 
current magazines, he employed those 
who have a talent for seizing the salient 
points in an article and presenting them 
in the shortest possible space, but in 
the author’s own words. To get the 
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heart out of an article without leaving 
out the spirit minus which the heart 
could not beat—that was Mr. Wheeler’s 
difficult task, and the test of how well 
he has. done this does not come alone 
from the grateful but hurried readers. 
It comes from the authors as well, 
whose ideas. are presented without 
being mutilated and without losing 
their proper interrelation. 

‘“The great trouble with Mr. 
Wheeler,’’ said a successful author 
lately, ‘‘ is that he makes us all 
ashamed of being paid by the word. 
He says in 200 words everything to 
express which I have charged my un- 
suspecting editor with 3000 words or 
more!’’ 

Mr. Wheeler was graduated from the 
Ohio Wesleyan University,..#e was 
for many years managing editor of the 
Voice and has-been a member of the 
Funk & Wagnalls Company’s executive 
committee since 1890. He is the 
author of ‘‘Stories in Rhyme for Holi- 
day Time,” ‘‘The Dutchman,’’ a 
poem, and a work on prohibition. He 
was born in 1859 in Ohio. 

And so, in the matter of magazines, 
the sense of responsibility is just as 
prevalent as it is everywhere else. One 
cannot even spend one’s dime to pass 
the time of dgy in the elevated with- 
out, willy-nilly, supporting a cause! 
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IF the aspiring and prolific young 
novelist of to-day realized that all over 
this great country are organized bands 
of earnest, intelligent women who make 
it their special duty to read carefully 
and to pass upon the current fiction, 
and even to furnish lists of those books 
worth reading to their local library 
commissions, would the output of trash 
be any less? Probably not. And yet, 
in many of the smaller towns, and in 
some of the greater cities, such a sys- 
tem of criticism is an established fact. 

The Modern Novel Club of St. Louis 
is a good example. It is a small club, 
but a hard-working one. The mem- 
bers read modern novels. No:—study 
them with a view to the better under- 
standing of human nature. The only 
text-book for the study of human 
nature, they believe, is to be found 
among a certain class of modern novels. 
Not fiction in general, for nine tenths 
of it should never be published; but 
every year there are a few novels put 
forth which are worth studying, and 
which give many varieties of human 
nature and its experiences. Realistic 
fiction, of course this must be, and of 
the problem class, because it is the 
problems of life to-day that this club 
isstudying. We all know much better 
what life might be than what it actually 
is to the whole of mankind. We can 
explain better what human nature 
should be than what it is. Two things 
then should be borne in mind, that the 
best literature is not limited to the 
amusement of mankind, and that 
the fiction of the past has not covered 
every bit of ground about this won- 
derful human nature. The Modern 
Novel Club is led by Mrs. C. H. Stone, 
a scholarly woman who writes some 
thoughtful and critical essays in addi- 
tion to instructing her hard-working 
class of club women. 

This is what the club aims to do— 
the questions they keep in sight when 
they lay out their annual programme: 
Is not the study of human nature, 
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with all its joys, sorrows, trials, and 
temptation (as well as its loves) as im- 
portant as the study of literature? And 
should not this last study be carried on 
without attempting to discredit the 
former? 

Since it is the human nature of to- 
day that we are living with and helping 
to mar by our own mistakes and ignor- 
ance, is it not as important to under- 
stand this as the human nature of the 
past? 

Since the more complex and subtle 
varieties are to be found in the modern 
novels, should not their value be 
reckoned as well as the value of the 
old? and should not its practical value 
be recognized as well as its literary 
value?—this being, so far as I know, 
the only club which openly recognizes 
this truth. 

They take, therefore, one or two 
problem novels of each year and study 
them as other clubs study Browning, 
Shakespeare, Thackeray, Dante: not 
for recreation and entertainment, nor 
especially for literary culture, although 
that of course comes. They make a 
point of finding what it has to tell of 
the hidden, subtle forces at work mak- 
ing this life sad or beautiful as the case 
may be. The majority of heartbreaks 
and failures which come to women are 
due to their not understanding human 
nature: so this club might well be 
emulated elsewhere. It might be ad- 
visable to put the average young wo- 
man through such a course of study, 
so that she might know as much about 
human nature when she marries as she 
sometimes knows about literature. 

The Book Review Club of Dorches- 
ter, Massachusetts, does not confine 
itself to problem novels, but makes a 
point of keeping well abreast of modern 
fiction and especially of the stream of 
juvenile books that are pouring in a 
mighty flood from the publishing 
houses. What books shall we place in 
the hands of our children? is one of 
the vital questions agitating the minds 
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of parents of to-day and has been a 
serious problem ever ‘since the output 
began to increase so rapidly fifteen or 
twenty years ago. If you will take 


the trouble to notice, nearly one half 
of the children’s books of to-day are 
not worth putting in the hands of our 


young people, either because of some 
indirect unmoral teaching or because 
they are careless, slipshod, wishy- 
washy in character. The busy father, 
the busier mother, has little time to 
read this mass of books, even when 
they are capable of deciding for them- 
selves on such a matter. Many a 
mother realizes the difficulty of this 
problem who has no time to solve it. 
To supply a help to parents along this 
line has been one of the special objects 
of the Woman’s Book Review Club. 
At each meeting three books are re- 
viewed by different women who have 
previously taken them home to read. 
A list of those accepted as worth while 
is printed yearly and distributed, not 
in Massachusetts alone, but all over 
the United States. This list is not 
confined to books for children nor to 
novels. There is a section for adults, 
with another one for study, art, his- 
tory, biography, and travel. About 
forty or fifty books appear on a yearly 
list, which shows, when one considers 
the total number of new books an- 
nually, that considerable judgment is 


shown in accepting and recommending 
books. This reviewing constituted the 
chief work of the club during the first 
few years of its existence, but now 
there is a regular study outline of some 
special kind or school of literature in 
addition. The president, Mrs. Caro- 
line T. Dupee, is a woman of literary 
culture and attainments, having writ- 
ten a good deal of critical, analytical 
work for Boston publications. 

A young Boston woman prepared, a 
few years ago, a delightful talk on 
Shakespeare’s songs, having them illus- 
trated by a charming singer who ren- 
dered the immortal words with rare 
delicacy of feeling, so that the after- 
noon’s entertainment was thoroughly 
enjoyable, even to the Shakespearian 
scholar. One-day this “‘musical talk” 
was given in a city a few miles out 
from Boston. The speaker noticed in 
particular one of her audience, an 
elderly woman, who slumbered peace- 
fully through most of the lecture, wak- 
ing now and then with a guilty start 
and fixing a determined eye on the 
entertainers. After the affair was over 
and the inevitable tea was being served, 
this old lady came up with the rest and 
was ‘‘presented,” after the custom of 
the club, to the speaker. 

“TI enjoyed your beautiful poems 


MRS. CAROLINE T. DUPEE 
President of the Woman’s Book Review Club of Dorchester 
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very much,” she declared to the 
speaker; but that young woman felt 
that the honor was too much, and 
modestly disclaimed it. 

‘‘Oh, I did n’t write them,” she an- 
swered. ‘They were all Shakespeare's 
verses, you know.”’ 

‘*Don’t you tell me!’’ exclaimed the 
elderly woman, shaking a lean finger in 
the girl’s face. ‘‘J can tell, and I know 
you wrote them.’”’ 

But among the army of women all 
over the United States who are study- 
ing Shakespeare there are probably no 
more who do not know that the im- 
mortal bard wrote sonnets and songs 
as well as plays. In Kansas I find 
eight clubs making a special study of 
Shakespeare. In North Carolina three, 
in Oklahoma five, in South Dakota 
seven, in North Dakota two, in Michi- 
gan five. At the same time, I find in 
Kansas twenty-seven clubs studying 
literature, American or English; in 
North Carolina eight, in Oklahoma 
seven, in South Dakota five, in North 
Dakota ten, and in Michigan forty- 
four. Several clubs in each State have 
established local libraries of anywhere 
from fifty to three thousand volumes. 
It will be noticed that Shakespeare ap- 
pears to be the favorite topic in the 
more remote quarters. As the presi- 
dent of the Sitka (Alaska) Woman’s 


MRS. CORNELIUS STEVENSON 
President of the Civics Club, of Philadelphia 


MRS. MARY ALDEN WARD 


Club puts it: ‘‘We are so far from 
libraries and modern books that about 
the only thing we could do was to take 
up the study of Shakespeare. Here 
we have a common meeting-ground, 
and none of us know so much about 
him we cannot learn mofe.”’ But even 
Alaska is coming on in literary mat- 
ters, and for two or three years past 
the Sitka club has taken up the study 
of modern literature. Nome, which 
boasts of the ‘‘Farthest North Club,’’ 
has taken up Jack London’s stories in 
the regular club work. Skaguay is 
blessed with a Woman’s Club which is 
doing good literary work, while the 
Woman’s Reading Club of Sitka, 
organized in 1899 by Mrs. William L. 
Distin, owns quite a library now, hav- 
ing branched off from the study of 
Shakespeare into contemporary litera- 
ture. An interesting fact about this 
club, too, is this: they occupy as a 
club home the original ‘‘ block house’’ 
built by Russian traders in 1830, which 
formed one of the first boundary lines 
of Sitka. It is a log house, but. warm 
and cosy, and these women have fur- 
nished it daintily and comfortably, 
Here they are establishing their club 
library. And in the mining town of Ket- 
chikan, Alaska, there isa woman's club 
which has acquired not only pleasant 
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club rooms, but a library of seven 
hundred volumes and made it available 
for the town, or rather the mining camp. 
And with the news that Alaska is talk- 
ing of a State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs comes word of an ‘‘ American 
Woman’s Literary Society’’ in Shang- 
hai, established in 1898 by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Goodnow, and which has devoted 
five seasons to the study of modern 
American literature. Verily hath the 
club-movement emulated Puck! 
Looking over the year-books of hun- 
dreds of clubs, one finds almost every 
style of literature heading the study 
programmes. Almost? Yes, I found 
one club in Northern Wisconsin bold 
enough to announce for its year’s work 
“‘American Humor.’’ But when I 
wrote for further information as to 
their method of work, I could elicit 
no reply, so perhaps they have only 
proved the truth of the saying that 
“‘women have no sense of humor.”’ 
Or perhaps the problem of proving 


that there is such a thing as ‘‘ Ameri 
can humor’’ has been too much for 
them and they have turned for relief to 
Browning or Shakespeare. 

Every great department club has a 
literary section which makes special 
study of some branch of literature. 
Usually they hire a thorough teacher 
of literature, paying her a good salary. 
The small club cannot do this, the 
annual dues in the average country 
club being from twenty-five cents to 
one dollar a year, while in the great 
city club they run from three to ten 
dollars per annum. Of course where 
there is a membership of several hun- 
dred with large fees the: study classes 
can have a competent teacher. To 
illustrate the methods of work in these 
classes, let us take the following pro- 
gramme used by the Chicago Woman’s 
Club, which has always been consid- 
ered a model club. This programme 
came under the general topic, ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Prose Fiction”’ : 
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‘“* Henry Esmond.” -- By. William -M. Thack- 
eray. Discuss the book from the following points 
of view: SIS 

1. As-a story.- Lacking in any great central sit- 
uation, by what means does it take hold of the 
reader and leave its vivid impression on the 
memory ? 

2. As history. The art and method by which 
the spirit of the age is reproduced, so that we seem 
to live again in the time of Queen Anne. 

3. As a philosophy of life. (a) The tedium of 
being placed on a pedestal (book i., chapter 7). 
(6) The tragedy of marriage as revealed in book i., 
chapter 2. (¢) The latent power of loving in 
Beatrice Esmond, as described by herself at the 
close of book iii., chapter 7; its possibility in a 
woman of her nature and in her surroundings. (@) 
Truth of the statement that women have an instinct 
of dissimulation. 


Perhaps a better one still is the fol- 
lowing on ‘‘ Romola’”’: 


Discuss this book from the following points of 
view: 

1. The evolution of a beautiful soul in the char- 
acter of Romola, . 

2. The analysis of deterioration in the charming 
personality of Tito. 

3. The great historic background, including the 
character of Savonarola and the secret of his 
influence, 

Discuss the following question, raised by the text 
of the book: (a) Does Virgil paint a perfect 
traitor (chap. 4)? See Virgil’s ‘‘Aineid,” book ii. 
(4) Qualities desirable fur world leaders: cause for 
a pulpy condition of mind (chap. 39). (c) Com- 
ment on Romola’s last answer to Savonarola (in 
chap. §9). (@) Discuss Romola as a type. Com- 
pare with Kingsley’s ‘‘ Hypatia” and Mrs. Ward’s 
‘* Marcella.” 


The attention given by the women’s 
clubs to literature, both ancient and 
modern, has opened up a new avenue 
of employment to educated woman- 
hood. Scores of women to-day are 
earning a good deal of money as well 
as glory by teaching literature and 
““ current-event”’ classes. The requi- 
sites for this work are, of course, a 
thorough education, —the college grad- 
uate having the lead over her who 
lacks that sort of training,—and the 
faculty for drawing out other women 
as well as of imparting knowledge. 
Life in cities is too complicated nowa- 
days for the average woman to keep 
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herself up to date on the literature and 
current happenings of the day, and it 
has been found expedient, even for the 
educated class, to combine in classes 
for the imbibing and assimilation. of 
knowledge, which has been prepared 
in outline beforehand,—a sort of con- 
densed milk of the word, so to speak. 
It is on the same principle that one 
takes the Review of Reviews or the 
World’s Work. And the woman who 
can successfully combine the art of con- 
densing and classifying her own knowl- 
edge and of making other women do 
certain appointed work, is sure to be a 
popular teacher in these classes. There 
are many of them, counting all. the 
large cities, but none have been more 
popular or better known than the presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Mrs.. May 
Alden Ward. She is gifted with the 
power of investing her facts with the 
charm of romance, and her quiet sense 
of humor gives her lectures and talks.a 
lightness of touch and vividness that 
are too often lacking in the serious 
work of the clubs... She is so. modest 
and unassuming and free from pedan- 
try that one does not realize at first 
how thoroughly well-posted she is, and 
that her ease and familiarity with her 
subjects are the result of profound 
knowledge acquired by untiring and 
intelligent study. Mrs. Ward has writ- 
ten several scholarly books, —her 
‘*Dante,’’ which was highly praised by 
Mr. Howells and other notable critics; 
**Petrarch,’’ a companion to “‘ Dante,” 
which was also very well received; 
**Old Colony Days,” a delightful book 
of sketches of the New England colo- 
nies; and ‘‘ Prophets of the Nineteenth 
Century,” which has not only had a 
fine sale in this country and England, 
but has been translated into Japanese 
by Y. Sumiya and has gone into the 
Far East to give the Orientals her idea 
of Carlyle, Ruskin, and Tolstoi. Mrs. 
Ward comes of old New England stock, 
but was born and grew up in Ohio, 
graduating from college at the age of 
nineteen and going immediately to 
Germany for two years of study along 
literary lines. 

Mrs. Ward, too, comes under an- 
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other class of women to whom the club 
has opened new vocations, that of lec- 
turer. Every club that can afford it 
nowadays, has a course of lecturers, 
usually upon literary topics. There 
are more lecturers among modern wo- 
men, even, than teachers, and we can 
find in these ranks many names of well- 
known women who write. Elia W. 
Peattie, Charlotte Perkins Stetson-Gil- 
man, Octave Thanet, Agnes Repplier, 
Julia Ward Howe, Maud Howe Elliot, 
Laura E. Richards, Lucia Ames Mead, 
Margaret Deland, Kate Sanborn are 
only a few of the women-writers who 
have made an enviable name on the 
lecture-platform through the medium 
of the club movement. 

Most of these just mentioned are or 
have been members of clubs, some 
being club-presidents or having acted 
in important club-réles. Octave Tha- 
net was a delegate to the last two 
**Biennials.” Agnes Repplier was an 
original member of the New Century 
Club of Philadelphia. Charlotte Per- 
kins Stetson was founder of some San 
Francisco clubs, and literary women 
have appeared in all phases of the 
club-movement. 
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Among poets and novelists other club 
women than those mentioned are Sarah 
Yorke Stevenson, president of the 
Acorn Club of Philadelphia, and once 
the head of the New Century; Lydia 
A. Coonley-Ward, for a time president 
of the Chicago Woman’s Club; Mary 
E. Crowley, author of ‘‘The Heroine 
of the Strait”; Helen Churchill Can- 
dee, ‘‘ Payne Erskine” (who wrote 
‘““When the Gates Lift Up Their 
Heads”); Julia C. R. Dorr, Grace 
MacGowan Cooke, Annie Booth Mc- 
Kinney, Kate Upson Clarke, Helen 
Campbell, Jane Addams, Clara Louisa 
Burnham, Celia Parker Woolley, “‘ Ellis 
Meredith,” Ellen M. Henrotin (presi- 
dent of the Chicago Woman’s Club at 
the present time), Ella Higginson, 
Annie Russell Marble, Mabel Loomis 
Todd, and many more whose names 
I do not recall at this moment. To 
wield the pen and the gavel at the 
same time seems a little difficult to the 
“‘outsider”; but it is being done re- 
peatedly and successfully. And the 
woman’s club which not only creates a 
demand for more literature, but insists 
upon the improvement of literature, is 
doing the world good service. 


THE MODERN SADNESS.* 
BY WILLIAM WATSON. 


Old Chaucer, the unconquerably young, 
Methought thou camest by, and didst incline 
An ear to these poor fitful notes of mine, 
And didst reprove, albeit with gentle tongue, 
A lyre to joyous mood so seldom strung— 
So little vowed to laughter or the vine, 

Or her that rose a goddess from the brine, 
Mother of half the songs the world hath sung. 


Blandly arraigning ghost! ’t is all too true,— 
A want of joy doth in these strings reside; 
Some shade, that troubled not thy clearer day, 
Some loss, nor thou nor thy Boccaccio knew. 
For thou art of the morning and the May— 

I of the autumn and the eventide. 


* Copyright in U. S. and England by John Lane, 1904. 





[We wish to make apologies to our readers for the non-appearance of the last instalment of ‘‘ The 
Fessica Letters” in the March number of this magazine. For the first time in the history of 


Tue Criric a manuscript was lost somewhere between the editorial office and the printers. 


it was 


particularly unfortunate that this lost manuscript should have been part of a continued story, and, we 
may add, a story in which our readers are so deeply interested. The duplicate manuscript could not be 
made ready in time for the March number, and we were therefore obliged to go to press without it. It 
is printed in this number of Tue Criric, and will be welcomed by our readers, whose pleasure on seeing 
it will be dampened only by the fact that it is the last instalment of these interesting and much-discussed 


letters. —Ep. Critic.) 
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LETTER XLVI 
(Philip to Jack) 


It seems very lonesome in the big 
city without you, little Jack, and often 
I wish that some of this pile of books 
about me were carried away and you 
were brought back to mein their place. 
But it is better for you where you are. 

You must listen to everything Miss 
Jessica tells you about the trees and 
birds, and learn to love all the beautiful 
things growing around you. I remem- 
ber there were four or five great trees 
in my father’s garden when I was a 
boy living in the country, and I loved 
them, each in a different way, and had 
names for them and talked to them. 
One was an oak tree that grew up al- 
most to the clouds, and its boughs 
stood out stiff and square as if nothin 
could bendthem. That was the a 
went to when I had some hard task to 
do and wanted strength. Another was 
an elm that always whispered comfort 
to me when I was in trouble. I went 
to it as some boys go to their mother, 
for I grew up, like you, without a 
mother’s love, and I did not even have 
any sweet lady like Miss Jessica to be 
fond of me. You must ask Miss Jess- 
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ica to teach you all she knows about 
the trees in Morningtown, and you 
must listen to what she says to them. 
Perhaps she will tell you about the 
famous oaks that grew in a place called 
Dodona, and were wiser than any man 
or woman in the world. People used 
to talk with them as Miss Jessica does 
with her favorite tree. 

And now, dear Jack, I am going to 
tell you a story which I have made up 
just for you. It isn’t about trees 
exactly, but it all took place in a deep 
forest that spread around a wonderful 
city. From the high white walls of 
the town one could look out over the 
green tops of the trees as you look 
down on the grass, and that was a 
marvellous sight. There was a single 
road that ran through the forest right 
up to the gate of the city; but it was 
a hard road to travel, dark most of the 
time because the sun could not shine 
through the leaves, and very lonely, 
and so still that you could hear your 
heart beat except when the winds 
blew, and then sometimes the boughs 
clashed together overhead and roared 
and moaned until you longed for the 
silence again. It was a long road too, 
and the men who walked through the 
forest to the city all had great packs 
on their shoulders. And what do you 
suppose was in their packs? Why, 
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every traveller carried with him a gor- 
geous suit of clothes heavy with velvet 
and gold and silver; for so the people 
dressed in the beautiful city, and no 
one could enter the gate unless he too 
bore with him the royal robes. But 
you see, while they were walking in 
the rough forest, they wore their old 
clothes, of course. 

Now in one place a wonderful woman 
sat by the roadside. She was a maga, 
or witch, named Simona. She was 
beautiful if you did not see her too 
close, with large round eyes that looked 
very gentle and kind. And when any 
traveller came by, the great tears would 
begin to roll down her cheeks and she 
would cry out to him as if she pitied 
him and wanted to help him. 

**Dear traveller,’’ she would say, 
**why do you trudge along this gloomy 
road, and why do you carry that bundle 
which bends your shoulders and tires 
your back? Don’t you know that it is 
all a lie about the city you are seeking? 
There is no city of palaces at your 
journey’s end. Indeed, you will never 
get to the end of the woods, but will 


walk on and on, stumbling and falling, 
and growing weaker and weaker, until 


at last you fall and never rise. And 
the wild beasts that you hear at night 
howling in the bushes will rend and 
gnaw your body until only your bones 
are left.” 

At this the travellers would stop and 
say: ‘‘But what shall we do, wise 
witch, and whither shall we go?’”’ 

Then she would say to them: ‘‘Turn 
aside by this pleasant path, and in a 
little while you will come to my beau- 
tiful garden which is named Philan- 
thropia. There you will find many 
others whom I have wept for and 
saved as I do you; and there amid the 
open glades you may live with them 
in everlasting peace and love. Houses 
are there which you need only to enter 
and call your own. And when you 
are hungry you need only speak, and 
immediately all that you desire to eat 
will appear on the tables. And when 
you are tired, soft beds will rise up to 
receive you. And clothes will be 
spread before you—not stiff and un- 
comfortable robes like those you carry 
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in your pack, but soft garments suited 
to that land of comfort.” 

Most of the travellers believed the 
witch and turned into the by-path. 
But, alas! it was soon worse for them 
than it had been on the road. For 
they were led, not to a garden, but 
into a great sandy desert, where nothing 
grew and no rain or dew ever fell. 
And somehow they could find no way 
out of the desert, but wandered to and 
fro in the endless fields of dust, while 
the hot sun beat upon their heads and 
their hearts failed them for hunger and 
thirst. 

But now and then a wary traveller 
did not believe the witch and laughed 
at her tears and soft voice. And then, 
unless he got away very quick, some- 
thing dreadful happened to him. The 
witch suddenly changed into a huge 
monster with a hundred flaming eyes, 
and a hundred mouths with which she 
raved and bellowed, and a hundred 
long arms that coiled about like ser- 
pents. She was so terrible that most 
men who saw her in her true form fell 
down fainting at her feet; and these 
she lifted up and threw into deep dark 
holes, hidden from the road, where the 
poor wretches soon died of sheer lone- 
liness. . 

And now comes the heart of the 
story, dear Jack, if you are not too 
tired to read to the end. 

One day a knight and a lady came 
riding up the road. The knight was 
not very strong, nor was his armor 


‘much to look at,—just an ordinary 


knight, but he was brave, and there > 
was a mighty determination in his heart 
to slay the false, wicked witch whose 
deeds he had heard of. And as he 
rode he turned often to look into his 
lady’s eyes, and always he seemed to 
drink new courage from those clear 
pools, as a thirsty man drinks refresh- 
ment from a well of cool water, for the 
lady was young and passing fair—as 
fair as Miss Jessica, and she, you know, 
is the loveliest woman in all the world. 
And so at last they came to where the 
witch was sitting and weeping. With- 
out a word the knight drew his sword 
and rushed upon her. Of course she 
changed instantly to the monster with 
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the hundred eyes and mouths and 
arms. The air was filled with the fire 
from her eyes and with the dreadful 
bellowing from her mouths, and her 
arms swung frantically about on every 
side to seize the knight and crush him. 
But this was the strange thing about 
the battle: as often as the knight 
looked at the lady, who stood near 
him, he gained new strength and the 
witch could not harm him. 

He was cutting off her arms one by 
one and victory was almost his, when 
down the road came an old man wag- 
ging his gray beard dolefully and mut- 
tering into his breast. And when he 
reached the three there at the roadside, 
he stood for a moment watching the 
battle and still muttering in his beard. 
Then without a word he beckoned to 
the lady. She hesitated, sighed, and 
turned away, leaving the poor knight 
to struggle alone without the blessing 
of her eyes. And immediately his 
strength seemed to abandon him and 
his sword dropped at his side. You 
may be sure the witch shouted with 
triumph at this, and the noise of her 
bellowing sounded like the clanging of 
a hundred discordant bells. It was 
almost up with the knight. But sud- 
denly he too uttered a great cry. De- 
spair came to give him strength where 
hopehad been before. ‘‘ Forloveand the 
world!” he cried, and drove at the mon- 
ster once again with his uplifted sword. 

And, dear Jack, do you wish to know 
how the battle ended? I am very, 
very sorry, but I can’t tell you, for 
when I came through the forest the 
knight and the witch were still fight- 
ing. There was a look of desperate 
determination in the knight’s eyes, but, 
to tell you the truth, I think his heart 
was with the lady who had left him, 
and it is not easy to fight without a 
heart in this world, you know. 

Write to me soon, a long, long letter 
and tell me about the trees of Morning- 
town. Some day when you are grown 
up and live with men, you will be glad 
to remember the friendship and the 
wise conversation of those brothers of 
the forest. Good-bye for a time, my 
boy. Affectionately, 

PHILIP TOWERS. 


FROM PHILIP’S DIARY 
VIII 


A wan beggar, seated on the coping 
that surrounds St. Paul’s and exploit- 
ing his misery before the world. A 
strange scene calculated to give one 
pause,—the poor waif crying his dis- 
tress on the curb, within the iron fence 
the ancient sleeping dead, and along 
the thoroughfare of Broadway the 
ceaseless unheeding stream of human- 
ity. As I walked up the street with 
this image in my mind the lines of an 
old Oriental poem kept time with my 
steps until I had converted them into 
English: — 


I heard a poor man in the grave-yard cry: 

** Arise, .O friend! a little hour assume 

My weight of cares, whilst I, 

Long weary, learn thy respite in the tomb.” 


I listened that the corpse should make reply: 
Who, knowing sweeter death than penury, 
Broke not his silent doom. 


I am reminded of that joke, rather 
grim forsooth, which Lowell thought 
the best ever made. It is in ‘“‘The 
Frogs’’ of Aristophanes. The god 
Dionysus and his slave Xanthias are 
travelling the road to Hades, the slave 
as a matter of course bearing the pack 
for the two. They meet a procession 
bearing a corpse to the tomb. Xan- 
thias begs the dead man to carry the 
pack with him as he is borne so com- 
fortably on the same road to the nether 
world. Whereupon they dicker over 
the portage. ‘‘Two shillings for the 
job,”’ says the corpse, sitting up on his 
bier. ‘‘Too much,” says Xanthias. 
**Two shillings,’’ insists the corpse. 
**One and sixpence,’’ cries Xanthias. 
“I'd see myself alive first!’’ says the 
corpse, sinking down on the bier. 


LETTER XLVII 
(Jack to Philip) 


DEAR MR. TOWERS, 

The young lady have the letter you 
wrote me and I cant get it. But you 
needent bother about writing any more 
tales. I guess you done the best you 
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could, but we dont neither one like 
what you told about the witch and 
them young people in the forest. 
Why do the knight stand there fighting 
the witch when the old man have run 
off with his girl? Why dont he take 
out after them and leave the witch to 
bleed to death? And the young lady 
thinks of it worsethanI do. She went 
on awful when she read it, and cried. 
I guess she was sorry about the way 
the knight kept on cutting off that 
woman’s legs and arms even if she was 
bad. She don’t say nothing else nice 
about you now, nor let me. But she 
says you are the crewelest man she 
have known. And she cries a heap 
when there aint nothing the matter, 
and blames at every thing. The old 
gentleman feels bad about it. but he 
dont know what to do. I guess now 
he wishes he hadent fooled with the 
young lady’s salvation none. Because 
she have told him one day when he 
was trying to talk pious at her, not to 
say nothing, that she dident believe 
in nothing now but damnation. And 
he say, “‘Dont talk that way before 
the child.’’ But I aint come to neither 
one of them things yet. 
Your trew Frend, 
Jack O’MEARA. 


P. S.—She goes to see her tree spirit 
every day. But she dont talk to him 


no more. She just lays down on her 
face and cries. 


LETTER XLVIII 


o 
(Philip to Jack) 


I am afraid, little Jack, that my long 
story about the lady and the knight in 
the woods did not interest you very 
much; and that is a pity, for, if I can- 
not interest you, how shall I do when 
I come to tell stories to grown-up folk? 
Well, anyway, I am going to tell you 
what happened after the lady and the 
old man went away into the forest. 

For a while they walked side by side 
in silence. But the road was long and 
it was already late, and by and by the 
night fell and wrapped all the trees in 
solemn shadows. It was not easy to 
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keep the path in the darkness, and 
pretty soon they were quite lost and 
found themselves wandering helplessly 
in the black tangled aisles of the forest. 
That was bad, for the lady was tired in 
body and discomfited in heart. But 
worse happened when the old man left 
her to seek out the path alone, for he 
only lost himself more completely in 
the treacherous shadows and could not 
get back toher. Ah, Jack, if the lady 
was beautiful when the sunlight shone 
upon her, how lovely do you suppose 
she was here in the night with the white 
beams of the moon sifting down upon 
her blanched face through the swaying 
boughs? But her beauty merely fright- 
ened her the more in her terrible lone- 
liness, where the only sound she heard 
was the stealthy whisperings of the 
breeze among the leaves as if all the 
shadows up yonder were weaving some 
plot against her, while at times a low 
inarticulate moan or some _ sudden 
crackling of dry twigs floated to her 
out of the impenetrable gloom of the 
forest. At last she threw herself on 
her face under a great tree and wept 
and wept for very terror and loneli- 
ness. 

Now wonderful things may happen 
in the night, dear Jack. The trees 
have a life of their own, and sometimes 
when the sun, which belongs to man 
only, is gone they have power to do 
what they please to foolish people who 
come into their circle. And so this 
tree that stood leaning over the pros- 
trate lady whispered and whispered 
to itself in a strange language. Then 
out of the boughs there came creeping 
a dark cold shadow. It dropped down 
noiselessly to the ground and covered 
the lady all about. It moved and 
swayed in the faint moonlight like a 
column of wind-blown smoke. You 
will hardly believe the rest, but it 
seemed slowly to take the very shape 
of the lady herself, as if it were her 
own shadow that had found her; and 
so it began to creep into her body. 
And as it melted into her flesh, she 
grew cold and ever colder as if her 
blood were turning to ice. Pretty 
soon it would have reached her heart 
and then—I shudder to think what 
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would have become of her. But when 
the first chill touched her heart, she 
uttered a loud cry of fear: ‘‘Dear 
knight, dear. knight,’’ she called out, 
‘‘where are you? Save me! save me!”’ 

Then another wonderful thing hap- 
pened in the darkness, for at such times 
our spoken words may take on a life of 
their own just as the trees and shadows 
do. And so these words of the lady, 
instead of scattering in the air, became 
a marvellous little fairy elf that went 
stealing away into the forest. And as 
the elf ran swiftly under the trees and 
over the long grass, so lightly indeed 
that the flowers and weeds only bowed 
under his feet as when a gentle breeze 
passes over them,—as the elf sped on, 
I say, everywhere the earth sent up a 
lisping whisper, ‘* Save me,dear knight! 
save me!”’ 

Now the knight was far away, rest- 
ing from his battle with the old witch. 
He had wounded her in many places,and 
might have killed her perhaps, had not 
the sly wicked creature suddenly slipt 
away from him into some hiding place 
of hers in the desert. And now, as he 
could not reach her, he was resting, 
very tired and very sad. Then sud- 
denly, as he sat with his head hanging 
down, the little elf came tripping over 
the grass and plucked him by the arm, 
and the faint whisper stole into his ear, 
‘“‘Save me, dear knight! save me!’’ 

Do you suppose he was long in rising 
and following the clever little elf back 
to their mistress? Ah, Jack, there was 
a happy hour and a happy year and a 
blissful life for the lady and her knight 
then, was there not? 

And now, Jack, I will not bother you 
with any more stories after this. Write 
to me and tell me all you are doing. 
Be good, little Jack, and listen to the 
wise words of the trees and other grow- 
ing things; and, above all, love that 
sweet lady, Miss Jessica. 

Affectionately, 
PHILIP TOWERS. 


FROM PHILIP’S DIARY 


Ix 


There are two paths of consolation 
and we have strayed from both. There 


is the way of the ‘‘Imitation’’ trod by 
those who have perceived the illusion 
of this life and the reality of the spirit, 
—the way over whose entrance stands 
written: ‘‘The more nearly a man ap- 
proacheth unto God, the further doth 
he recede from all earthly solace.”’ 
And truly he who hath boldly entered 
on this path shall be free in heart, 
neither shall shadows trample him 
down—tenebre non conculcabunt te. 
There is also that other way pointed 
out by Pindar to the Greek world in 
his Hymns of Victory,—the way of 
honor and glory, of seeking the sweet 
things of the day without envy of the 
impossible, of joys temperate withal 
yet gilded with the golden light of 
song; the way of the strong will and 
clear judgment and purged imagination, 
with reverence for the destiny that is 
hereafter to be; of the man who is 
proudly sufficient unto himself yet 
modest before the gods; the way 
summed up by a rival of Pindar’s in 
the words: ‘‘ Doing righteousness, make 
glad your heart!’’ There is not much 
room for pity here or in the ‘‘Imita- 
tion,’’ for compassion after all is a 
perilous guest, and only too often drags 
down a man to the level of that which 
he pities. 

And now instead of these twin paths 
of responsibility to God and to a man’s 
own self, we have sought out another 
way—the way of all-levelling human 
sympathy, the way celebrated by Ed- 
win Markham! Oh, if it were possible 
to cry out on the street corners where 
all men might hear and know that there 
is no salvation for literature and art, 
no hope for the harvest of the higher 
life, no joy or meaning in our civiliza- 
tion, until we learn to distinguish be- 
tween the manly sentiment of such 
work as Millet’s painting and the mawk- 
ishness of such a poem as ‘‘The Man 
with the Hoe’’! The one is the vigor- 
ous creation of an artist who builded 
his art with noble restraint on the 
great achievements of the past, and 
who respected himself and the material 
he worked in; the other is the disturb- 
ing cry of one who is intellectually an 
hysterical parvenu. 
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FROM PHILIP’S DIARY 


x 


The new volumes of Letters have 
carried me back to Carlyle, who has 
always rather repelled me by his noisy 
voluminousness. But one message at 
least he had to proclaim to the world, 
—the ancient imperishable truth that 
man lives, not by surrender of himself 
to his kind, but by following the stern 
call of duty to his own soul. Do thy 
work and be at peace. Make thyself 
right and the world will take care of 
itself. There lies the everlasting verity 
we are rapidly forgetting. And he 
saw too, as no one to-day seems to 
perceive, the intimate connection be- 
tween the preaching of false reform 
and the gripe of a sordid plutocracy. 
He saw that most reformers, by pre- 
senting materialism to the world in the 
disguise of a sham ideal, were really 
playing into the hands of those who 
find in the accumulation of riches the 
only aim of life, that they are in fact 
one of the chief obstacles in the path 
of any genuine reformation. The 
humanitarianism that attains its utter- 
ance in Mr. Markham’s rhapsodic verse 
loses sight of judgment in its cry for 
justice. It ceases to judge in accord- 
ance with the virtue and efficiency of 
character, and seeks to relieve mankind 
by a false sympathy. Such pity merely 
degrades by obscuring the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility. From it can grow 
only weakness and in the end certain 
decay. 


FROM PHILIP’S DIARY 
XI 


Finivi. The last word of my “‘ His- 
tory of Humanitarianism’’ is written, 
and it only remains now to see this 
labor of months—of years, rather— 
through the press. I know not what 
your fate will be, little book, in this 
heedless, multitudinous-hurried world; 
I know but this, that I have spoken a 
true word as it has been given me to 
see the truth. That any great result 
will come of it, I dare not expect. Only 
I pray that, if the message falls unre- 
garded, it will be because, as she said, 
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my bells ring too high, and not for want 
of veracity and courage in the utterance. 
After all it is good to remember the 
brave words of William. Penn to his 
friend Sydney: ‘‘Thou hast embarked 
thyself with them that seek, and love, 
and. choose the best things; and num- 
ber is not weight with thee.” I have 
tried to show how from one ideal to an- 
other mankind has passed to this pres- 
ent sham ideal, or no-ideal, wherein it 
welters as in a sea of boundless senti- 
mentalism. I have tried to show that 
because men to-day have no vision be- 
yond material comfort and the science 
of material things—that for this reason 
their aims and actions are divided be- 
tween the sickly sympathies of Hull 
House and the sordid cruelties of Wall 
Street. And I have written that the 
only true service to mankind in this hour 
istorid one’s self once for all of thecant- 
ing unreason of ‘‘equality and brother- 
hood,’’ to rise above the coils of 
material getting, and to make noble and 
beautiful and free one’s own life. So- 
dom would have been saved had the 
angel of the Lord found therein only 
ten righteous men, and our hope to-day 
depends primarily, not on the elevation 
of the masses (though this too were 
desirable), but on the ability of a few 
men to hold fast the ancient truth and 
hand it down to those who come after. 
So shall beauty and high thought not 
perish from the earth—‘‘ Doing right- 
eousness, make glad your heart!” 
And for my own sake it is good that 
the work is finished. It has over- 
mastered my understanding too long 
and caused me to judge all things by 
their relation to this one truth or un- 
truth. It has debarred me from that 
sereine contemplation de lf’ univers, where- 
in my peace and better growth were 
found. Iam free once again to look 
upon things as they are in themselves. 


FROM PHILIP’S DIARY 
XII 


I went yesterday afternoon to see 
the Warren collection of pictures which 
has been sent here for sale at auction, 
and one little landscape impressed me 
so deeply that all last night in my 
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dreams I seemed to be walking unac- 
companied in the waste places of the 
artist’s vision. It was a picture by 
Rousseau; a ‘‘Sunset’’ it was called, 
but something in the wide look of ex- 
pectancy and the purity of the light 
reminded me more of early dawn than 
of evening; one waited before it for 
the unfolding of a great event. The 
scene was perfectly simple. A flat, 
marshy land stretched back to the hori- 
zon, where it blended almost indistin- 
guishably into the gray curtain of the 
sky. A deserted road wound into the 
distance, passing at one spot a low 
boulder and farther on a little expanse 
of dark water, and vanishing then into 
the far-off heavens. Overhead, through 
the level clouds, the light pierced at 
intervals, wan and cold, and near the 
horizon a single spot of crimson gave 
hint of the rising or the setting sun. 
There lay over the whole a sense of 
inexpressible desertion, as if it were 
almost a trespass for the human eye to 
intrude upon the scene—as if some 
sacred powers of the hidden world had 
withdrawn hither for the accomplish- 
ment of a solemn mystery. The ele- 
ments of the picture were absolutely 
commonplace, and the composition 
subtle but unobtrusive. Yet, as I 
stood before it, a great emotion broke 
over me, a feeling of extraordinary ex- 
pansion, like that which comes to one 
in a close room when a wide window 
is thrown suddenly open to the fresh 
air and to endless vistas. I know little 
or nothing of the artist’s life, but I am 
sure that he had looked upon the world 
with the same emotion of enlargement 
as mine, only far greater and purer. 
And I know that his heart in its loneli- 
ness had comprehended the infinite 
solitudes of nature and through that 
act of comprehension was lifted up 
with a strange and austere exultation. 
The world lay before him as a vast 
field of inexplicably hostile forces, like 
the light and darkness that here seemed 
to be struggling for supremacy. And, 
gazing on this conflict as a soli 

spectator, he knew, I think, that for 
him the outcome of it all had no mean- 
ing and no concern; only he was there 
to wrest from the impenetrable mystery 
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an image of incorruptible beauty, and 
to set forth this image to others whose 
vision was not yet purged of trouble. 


FROM PHILIP’S DIARY 
XIII 


I can rest no more to-night, for I 
have been visited by strange dreams. 
It seemed to me in-my sleep that I 
wandered desolate in a desolate land— 
not in wide waste places as I dreamed 
after seeing Rousseau’s picture, but in 
some wilderness of trees where the light 
from a thin moon drifted rarely through 
the motionless interwoven boughs. 
And always as I wandered I knew that 
somewhere afar off in that dim forest 
my beloved whom I had deserted lay 
in an agony of suspense, waiting for 
me and calling to me through the 
night. It seemed almost as if the 
years of a lifetime passed, and still I 
sought and could not find her—only 
shadows met me and fantastic shapes 
out of the darkness greeted me with 
leering eyes. And, oh, I thought, if 
this same agony of solitude troubles 
her heart as it troubles mine and she 
perish in fear because I have forsaken 
her! My distress grew to be more than 
I could bear. And then in a loud 
voice I cried to her: ‘‘Fear not, be- 
loved; be at peace untilI come!’”’ I 
think I must actually have called out 
in my sleep, for I awoke suddenly and 
started up with the sound still ringing 
in my ears. Ah, Jessica, Jessica, what 
have I done! My own misery has lain 
so heavily upon me that it has not oc- 
curred to me to imagine what you too 
must have suffered. Indeed, the won- 
der of your love has been to me so 
incomprehensibly sweet that the notion 
of any actual suffering on your part 
has never really entered my thought. 
My own need I understood—can it be 
that our separation has caused the same 
weary emptiness in your days that has 
made the word “‘joy’’ a mockery to me? 
Can it even be that while I have sought 
refuge and a kind of forgetfulness in 
the domination of my work, you have 


_ been left a prey to unrelieved despon- 


dency? - You accused me once of con- 
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scientious selfishness—-have I made you 
a victim of that sin? Idle questions all, 
for I have come to a great awakening 
and a sure determination. Dear Jes- 
sica, it was this very day one year ago 
that you walked into my office, bring- 
ing with you hope and joy like the 
scent of fresh flowers on the breath of 
spring—making as it were a dayspring 
within my sombre life more filled with 
glorious promise than the dawn that 
even now begins to break against my 
windows. It was doubtless the half- 
conscious recollection of this anniver- 
sary that troubled my dream—dream 
I call it, and yet, I do not know, but 
there is a conviction strong upon me 
that somehow my spirit, or some 
emanation of my spirit, was actually 
abroad this night seeking yours, that 
somehow, when I cried aloud, the 
sound of my voice penetrated to you 
through the darknessand distance. Be 
at peace, beloved, for this rising sun 
shall not set until I am with you; and 
no power of fanaticism, nor any brood- 
ing phantasy of mine, shall ever draw 
us apart. Fear not, beloved; be at 
peace until I come. 


LETTER XLIX 
(Jessica to Philip) 


I need not tell you that I read the 
letters to me which you wrote to Jack. 
But the sequel of your story is wrong, 
dear knight. After a long famine, out 
of a very wilderness of sorrows, it is I 
who return to you. And I wonder if 
you will recognize in the poor little 
bedraggled vixen that I now am, the 
gay lady dryad with whom you walked 
that day in the forest when we met the 
witch. You may be shocked to learn, 
however, that I hold you more than 
half accountable for the misfortunes 
that have befallen me since! You 
should have saved me instead of at- 
tempting to slay the witch. But you 
allowed me to depart, a dejected fiction 
of filial piety, to become the victim of 
a fanatical father’s ethics. Why did 
you consent to this sacrilege? For, 
indeed, I think it as much a sacrilege 
to change a Jessica into a deaconess as 
it would be to turn a Christian into a 
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Hottentot,—provided either were pos- 
sible. 

I admit that it was I who ended our 
engagement and forbade you to come 
here; but that was only a part of my 
delusion, not yours! But why did you 
not rescue me from the delusions? Are 
they not more terrible than the beasts 
at Ephesus? Really I know not which 
of us has showed less wisdom,— you 
who stayed to slay a metaphorical 
witch created of your own heated im- 
agination, or I, with all my hopes un- 
fulfilled, turning aside to follow one 
whose prophecies carry him out of the 
world rather than into it. And I do 
not know what has been the result of 
your mistake, but with me it has been 
war. I have been like a small province 
in rebellion, burning and slaying all 
within my borders. I am a heathen 
Hittite in father’s vineyard. I have 
profaned all his scriptures and con- 
founded all his doctrines, until I think 
now the only boon he prays for is 
deliverance. 

But one thing I have learned, dear 
knight of my heart,—submitting to a 
paternal edict does not change the 
course of nature, although true love 
often runs less smoothly on that ac- 
count. You cannot make a wren out 
of a redbird, even if you are the God 
of both. And not all the prayers in 
heaven can save a little white moth 
from her candle, once she has felt it 
shining upon her wings. Just so, some 
charm of light in you, some clear illu- 
mination of things that reaches far be- 
yond all the doctrines I know, draws 
me like a destiny. I do not know if I 
shall live in a gay rhythm around it or 
drop dead in the flame, and it no 
longer matters. Like the poor moth, 
all I know is that I can neither live 
nor die apart from it. 

And this brings me to the point of 
telling you why I have the courage to 
break my promise and to write again. 
I have had what father calls a ‘‘revela- 
tion,’’ when he is about to construe life 
for me according to the prayers he has 
said. But in no sense does my revela- 
tion resemble the Christian shrewdness 
of his. It has all the grace of a heathen 
oracle, and, father would say, all the 
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earthly fallacies of one! For, indeed, 
my life is so near and kin to Pan’s 
that my vision never goes far beyond 
the green edges of this present world. 
So! draw near, then, while I tell your 
fortune according to the shadows of my 
own destiny,—as near as you were that 
day when we read the old Latin poet 
together under the trees in our forest, 
—for in some ways your fortune re- 
sembles the scriptures of Catullus. 
They are dual, and the ethics they 
prove are romantic, too, rather than 
ascetic. 

I have a mind to begin at the begin- 
ning, and to run again over the long 
fairy trail of our love so that we may 
see more clearly where our good stars 
agree. And oh, dear Philip, my heart 
craves to talk with you. Silence to 
you is the rare atmosphere where your 
wings expand and bear you swiftly up- 
ward and ever upward. But I—I can- 
not soar, I cannot breathe in that 
silence. I am writing, writing, to 
save my heart from the madness of 
this long restraint. I am comforting 
myself with this story of our love— 
until you come, for you will come, 
Philip. Well, the beginning was when 
acertain poor little Eve escaped from 
her garden in the South, which was 
not according to the record in such 
matters, and brazened her way into the 
office of a certain literary editor in New 
York. As well as I can remember she 
was in search of fame, and she found, 
—ah, dear heart,—she found both love 
and knowledge. But do you know 
how terrifying you are to a primitive 
original woman such as I was then? I 
had nothing in my whole experience 
by which to interpret the broad white 
silence of the brow you lifted to greet 
me, nor the grave knowledge of your 
eyes that comprehended me altogether 
without once sharpening into a pene- 
trating gaze. I had a judgment-day 
sensation, through which I did not 
know if I should endure! I was divid- 
ed between one impulse to flee for my 
life and the more natural] one to stand 
and contend for my secrets. Did you 
know, dear Philip, that every woman 
is born with a secret? I did not until 
that revealing day when first you en- 
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compassed me about with the wisdom 
of your eyes. Then, all in a moment, 
I longed to clasp both hands over my 
heart to hide it from you. You talked 
by rote of literature, but I could not 
tell of what you were really thinking. 
And I answered in little frightened 
chirups, like a small winged thing that 
is blown far out of its course by the 
ale. . 
All this happened to me one year 
ago to-day, dear Philip. But this year 
with you I have come a longer distance 
than in all the years of my life before. 
After that desperate visit to New York, 
I returned to Morningtown, a delight- 
ful mystery to myself, made rich with 
an unaccountable joy, and with an in- 
explicable rainbow arched in my heart’s 
heavens. I did not know for what I 
hoped, but suddenly I understood that 
life’s dearest fulfilment was before me. 

After that I do not know how the 
charm of love worked within my heart, 
only that I had always the happy ani- 
mation of some one newly blessed. 
And I had the divine sensation of 
being recreated, fashioned for some 
happier destiny. I lost father’s bound- 
ary lines of prayer and creed. Some 
limitation of my own mind passed 
away and I entered into a sort of 
heathen fellowship with the very spirits 
ofthe air. And always I thought only 
of you. The very reviews I wrote were 
in a sense remote love letters, foreigm 
prayers to your strange heart. I even 
banished distance by some miracle of 
love and often sat in spirit upon the 
perilous ledge of your window sill. 

This feat was not ‘so easy to do at 
first, for I was much afraid of you. 
Your mind seemed alien to me in the 
anti-humanitarian attitude which you 
assumed to life. Yet it was this very 
power in you to surpass in philosophy 
all mere mortal conditions that fas- 
cinated my attention, compelled my 
allegiance. And for a long while I 
stood in jealous awe of your ‘‘upper 
chamber.’’ I resented that cold ex- 
pression of your spirituality. Then 
suddenly I was like a white moth beat- 
ing my wings against your high win- 
dows. ‘ 

In those days, Philip, I felt that I 
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could be forever contented if only I 
knew that you loved me, and that your 
loving included all the strange altitudes 
of your mind. Nor can I ever forget 
the happiness I felt in the first as- 
surances of your tenderness. They 
seemed to justify and set me free. I 
danced many a pagan rhythm through 
my forest, and dared every bird with a 
song. I had that liberty of being 
which comes of perfect peace, — the 
same I have heard father’s repentant 
sinners profess. And I was resolved, 
oh, so firmly! never to compromise it 
with any sacrifice of romance to reality. 

But, alas! now I know that if a 
man loves a woman, this is only the 
beginning of a long negotiation, car- 
ried forward in poetic terms; and that 
his love is a sort of 7. fa., which he will 
some day serve upon her heart. 

Upon your first visit to Morningtown 
it was easy to hold out against you, for 
you were such a distant, dignified 
“‘admirer’’ then. Your apparent diffi- 
dence, your natural reserve, seemed to 
give me a coquettish advantage of the 
situation, and I was not slow to avail 
myself of it. How was I to know there 
was such a mad lover lay concealed 
behind your classic pose? Thus it was 
that I compromised all the armies of 
my heart. Henceforth I marched 
madly, dizzily to my final surrender. 
I could not have saved myself if a 
thousand Bliichers had hurried to my 
defence. And there even came a time 
when I desired my own capitulation; a 
thing which, owing to some perversity 
of nature, I was unable to accomplish 
of my own will. 

But you will remember how that 
finally came about, and it might have 
come so much earlier if you had made 
your first visit with the same brigand 
determination as your second. And 
you brought Jack with you! How 
droll you two looked that day as you 
stood upon our narrow door-sill await- 
ing your welcome! There was no ac- 
cent of paternity in your expression 
to justify poor little Jack’s presence. 
The relationship between you seemed 
so ludicrously artificial,—as if you had 
somehow vot an undeserved iota sub- 
script to your callous, scholarly heart. 
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The situation put you at such a humor- 
ous disadvantage, made you appear so 
at variance with your hard, uncharitable 
theories of life, and with your superla- 
tive dignity of mien, that the terror I 
had felt in anticipation of your visit 
vanished. I think the awkward help- 
lessness with which you seemed always 
to be trying to domesticate yourself to 
Jack appealed to my sense of humor so 
keenly that your romantic proportions 
were suddenly reduced. You were less 
formidable to deal with as a lover. 
That is how I came to consent to the 
walk we took in the forest. Ah me! 
I should have taken warning from your 
enigmatical] silence. And indeed I did 
tremble with vivacity in my effort to 
break it. But you only looked mys- 
teriously confident about something 
and kept your own counsel, giving me 
a nod or a quizzical smile now and 
then, as if what I was saying really had 
no bearing whatever upon the issue at 
hand. Then suddenly the 
gray wood shadows fell about us. The 
world changed back a thousand ages 
and we were the only man and woman 
in it. I felt the sudden compulsion of 
your arms about me. And, Philip, I 
could have rested in them if I had not 
caught in your face the expression of a 
new, undisguised man; but the strange 
white intensity of it startled me so that 
I must have died or made my escape. 
Ah! you do not know how sincere was 
my flight from you the next moment. 
I knew that I should be captured at 
last; but after the divine madness I 
had seen in your eyes, I could not be 
willing. And when at last you over- 
took me under that old Merlin oak, 
you showed no mercy at all, my lord. 
You were not even sorry for me, and 
you did not understand as I lay with 
my face covered in terror and shame 
against your breast. Philip, why does 
a woman always weep when the first 
man kisses her the first time, no matter 
how glad she is? I hope you do not 
know enough to answer this question. 
But I am sure every woman does weep; 
and I think it is because she feels an- 
irremediable loss, even in the midst of 
her great happiness, for which nothing 
ever fully atones. 

















But another question is, how could 
I, after being lost to you in this dear 
way, turn my. face from you at the 
command of a religious enthusiast? A 
regard for-father and not for his right- 


-eousness. is the explanation. For I 


felt more nearly right following my 
heart to you. But now, dear knight, 
I am ready to forgive you the fault of 
assenting to such an unnatural sacrifice, 
if only you will come and take me 
again. At present I am a sorry little 
vagabond, very much the worse for 
wear, owing to father’s efforts to sanc- 
tify me. But if you will only love me 
enough, I think I could be Jessica 
again. And perhaps you have some 
more natural way of sanctifying me 
yourself. For I doubt now if I shall 
ever see heaven unless I may ascend 
through your portals. 

Every day since our bereavement of 
each other, I have kept a tryst under 
our big tree in the forest. At first 
this was a tender formality, a memorial 
of a happiness that had passed. But 
after a time I began to have a power 
of mental vision that was akin to com- 
munication. I came out of myself to 
meet you somewhere in that myster- 
ious world of silence to which you seem 
to belong. There were hours when I 
felt absolutely certain of your nearness, 
a tender peace enfolded me as warm as 
yourarms are. And I had the supreme 
satisfaction of having outwitted all 
father’s powers and _ principalities, 
Then came days when by no sweet in- 
cantation could I bring myself near 
you. I wept upon my sod like one 
forsaken, and grieved the more because 
I conceived that you must be far out of 
my regions in one of your ‘‘upper- 
chamber’’ moods where all your facul- 
ties were concentrated upon some 
merely philosophical proposition. I 
wonder now if you are laughing! If 
you knew how I have suffered, you 
would not even smile. If you knew 
how I have needed to be kissed, you 
would make haste to come to me. 

_ Thad been making these excursions 
into the forest for a long time before I 
discovered that Jack was playing the 
part of eavesdropping guardian angel. 
Do you know, by the way, what a 
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quaint little ragamuffin. philosopher 
that child is? Hehas a shrewd sobri- 
ety,a steady watchfulness over all about 
him, and he is endowed with a power 
of silent devotion that. is absolutely 
compelling. He has been such a com- 
fort to me! and there is no way of keep- 
ing him out of your confidence. He 
knows things by some occult science 
of loving. Thus I was not offended 
one day when I looked up from the 
shadows under my oak and saw him 
regarding me gravely, almost compas- 
sionately, from behind a neighboring 
tree. After this we had a tacit under- 
standing that he might play sentinel 
there when I came into the forest. 

See how much I have said, and still 
I have not told you the strangest part 
of my story—the moonlit revelation of 
youtome. I am writing, writing, to 
ease my heart until you come. And 
always as I write I listen for the sound 
of your dear footsteps. For many 
successive days I had found our tryst- 
ing place a veritable desert. I seemed 
to have lost my heart’s way to you; 
and in proportion to my bewilderment, 
life became more and more intolerable. 
I had the desperate sensation of one 
who is about to be lost in a waste land, 
and I felt that I could not live through | 
the frightful loneliness of such an ex- 
perience. Yesterday again I failed to 
find the comfort of your occult presence 
when I went into the wood. I was 
filled with consternation, and when the 
night came I lay tossing in a sleepless 
fever. Unless I knew once more in 
my heart that you loved me, I felt that 
I could no longer endure life. So I 
lay far into the night. At last in des- 
peration I arose from my bed, slipped 
on my shoes and the big cloak that you 
will remember, and fled away to our 
tree in the forest, pursued by a thou- 
sand shadows. For indeed I am usually 
afraid of the dark. It is like a silence 
to me—your silence, Philip—and I fear 
it because I do not know what it con- 
tains. But I had got one of father’s 
wrestling-Jacob’s moods upon me by 
this time, and if Mahomet’s mountain 
had come booming by I should not 
have been deterred from my purpose. 
But do you know that there is more 
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life in a little forest when darkness falls 
than in a big town? and that every 
living thing there recognizes you as an 
intruder with warning calls from tree 
to tree? I had not more than cast my- 
self upon the ground to sob out all my 
griefs to whatever gods would listen, 
when a sleepy little robin just overhead 
called up to his mistress the tone of 
my trouble. The young leaves whis- 
pered it, the boughs swept low about 
me, and the winds carried messages of 
it away into the heavens, so that sud- 
denly the whole night knew of my woe 
and pitied me. 

I know not how long I lay there 
staring up at the blue abyss of stars 
through the grizzly shades of night. 
I only know that my face was wet with 
tears and that I seemed to tremble 
upon the brink of a long life’s despair. 
And oh! ‘Philip, I never Zoved you so, 
—not only with my heart and lips, but 
with my soul. And it was my soul 
that went out in a prayer to you to 
come. I remembered not only the 
dear ways you have of folding me into 
your arms and making me surpassingly 
happy, so against my own will, but I 
remembered the silent young sage in 
his ‘‘upper chamber,” and I felt that 
indeed it was to this esoteric personal- 
ity that I must pray for help. 

And so I gave my soul away to the 
sweet silence, and waited. The moon- 
light falling down through an open 
space made a cataract of tremulous 
brightness. It edged all the shadows 
with a silver whiteness, as of wings 
hidden. 

And then suddenly there came to 
me out of the far abyss above my trees 
a message, a sweet assurance. Oh, I 
know not how to call to it, only I felt 
the nearness of my love! And I was 
afraid, my darling, and closed my eyes 
lest I should see you. And then, oh, 
Philip, I felt, I am sure I felt your 
face close to mine, and in my ears a 
low whisper breathed like the passing 
of the breeze, a voice saying: ‘‘ Fear 
not, beloved; be at peace until I 
come!”’” And I knew then that you 
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loved me and had not forsaken me 
altogether. 

And when at last I raised my eyes, I 
became aware of the fact that I was 
still not alone; and peering through 
the dim spaces about me I beheld 
Fack sitting hunched up on the root 
of his tree like a small toad of fidelity! 
The little owl spirit in him never quite 
slumbers, I think; and seeing me leave 
the parsonage, he had crept out and 
followed bravely after through the 
shadows. But the picture he made 
now startled me into a peal of laughter. 

**You are the lady in the story that 
was lost,’’ said Jack, with the solemn 
intonation of one who has himself re- 
ceived a revelation. 

““Yes,’’ I confessed softly. 

‘“*But will the knight come to find 
you?”’ 

“I hope so; I think he is coming 
now, dear Jack.”’ 

‘*Well damn him if he don’t!’’ was 
the little wretch’s impious comment. 
I always suspected him capable of 
using strong language, but this was 
the first time we had met upon a suffi- 
ciently intimate basis of friendship for 
him to exploit it. 

And now, Philip, that is all until you 
come. But hasten, my beloved! I 
am already aged with this long waiting 
for you. Do not ask me about father. 
He is a good shepherd, but I am a 
small black sheep determined not to 
be made white according to his plan. 
And he has come to that place where 
he would be ready to take even you as 
an under-shepherd of this factious ewe 
lamb. Besides, could we not make a 
providential offering of Jack, as Abra- 
ham did of the goat when he was about 
to slay Isaac? Jack, I think, has a 
heavenly wit withal, and could adjust 
the little prayer light of his soul even 
to father’s high altar mind. As for 
me, I cannot conceive of life alone 
without you one whole day longer. 
Indeed, so strong is my premonition 
of your approach, that even now I 
listen for the sound of your footsteps 
upon the gravel outside. 
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A Puzzling Subject 


By CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 


I ATTENDED a reception the other 
day that was given to men who had 
been successful in various lines, and, 
being a student of human nature, I 
proceeded to find out all I could about 
them. 

First I went up to a man with long- 
ish hair and said: ‘‘ Well, it is easy to 
see that you ’ve made your money 
selling pictures. You ’re an artist, 
are n’t you?” 

You should have seen the tart look 
with which he regarded me. 

‘“‘I an artist? Don’t ever think that 
of me. I am a lecturer and I have 
lectured in every considerable town 
from Maine to Lower California. I am 
an expounder of thought. I have no 
time for anything as wishy-washy as 
pictures, either painting them or selling 
them.” 

I apologized as humbly as I could, 
for I realized that he felt insulted at 
having been thought an artist, and 
then I left him and went to another 
man, who looked as if he were used to 
facing audiences. 

I said confidently: ‘‘You ’ve made 
your money at lecturing. Am I right?”’ 

He regarded me with silent contempt 
for a while and then he said: 

“Do you think that I would con- 
descend to appear before lyceum audi- 
ences and prayer meetings and take 
money for it? No, sir, I am proud 
to say that I am an actor, and I am 
content to recite the lines set down for 
me by Shakespeare, himself an actor. 
I would n’t condescend to be a lecturer 
if there were no other way of earning 
money.” 

I saw that I had missed it again and 
I left him and hurried off to another 
man who had longish hair and a mobile 
lip, and, thinking that he was surely 
an actor, I said: 

“Well, I suppose you made your 
money by treading the boards and 
uttering the immortal lines of the Bard 
of Avon.,”’ 


He nearly fainted. ‘‘Do I look like 


an actor? What would my Baptist 
father say if he heard that? No, sér/ 
I go to the theatre now and then for 
amusement, but I look on an actor and 
upon all persons who sell their emo- 
tions as of a grade beneath me. I am 
a writer. I'd sooner starve than go 
upon the stage.’”’ 

I felt that logically I was getting a 
grade higher each time and yet a// the 
men I had seen so far looked to be 
gentlemen. While I thought on these 
things I saw a man whom I took to be 
the author of some successful didactic 
book, he looked so downright. 

‘*You made your money by writing,” 
said I to him, confidently. 

He made a wry face. 

**Gee whiz! Do I look like an 
author? I’ll have my hair clipped 
to-morrow. No, sir! I want you to 
understand that I come of a race of 
hard-headed, practical people, and we 
have earned our money by the sweat 
of our brows. Books are playthings. 
I believe in work.” 

I was now in despair. I had not hit 
it right once. However, I: saw a fel- 
low with a pleasant face and long curly 
hair and thinking to go_ by the law of 
contraries I said to him, insincerely : 

‘Well, it’s easy to see you made 
your money in business.”’ 

He ran his hands through his long 
hair and said: 

**You do me an injustice. There ‘s 
not a drop of business blood in me, 
and I thank God for it. Iam an artist 
and have been ever since I was born. 
I sell my pictures by an agent or I 
guessI’d starve. It ’s enough for me 
to get my bread and butter out of it, 
but I‘d go on painting if nobody 
bought. A business man; a Philis- 
tine! Ye gods!” 

He went away shaking his head. 
Now, when I reflected that the artist 
looked down on the business man, who 
looked down on the author who looked 
down on the actor, who looked down on 
the lecturer, who looked down on—the 
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artist, I found myself up against some- 
thing almost as puzzling as eternity. 

I finally came to the conclusion that 
the only man who really has a right to 
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‘look down on another is he who does 


not do anything for money. 
But, as near as I can make out, the 
name for that sort of man is tramp. 


An Appreciation 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


**Music had been too long in the 
laboratories of the wise men. To free 
it from its Egyptian bondage, to make 
it the tongue of all life . . .” so 
aspired Mr. James Huneker’s fantasti- 
cal Piper of Dreams; and so, one likes 
to imagine, aspired Richard Strauss in 
the initial moments of his artistic 
awakening. It is difficult to conceive 
of a juster verdict upon his essential 
achievement—if one may venture to 
appraise it to-day—than that he has 
actually given a wider, more searching, 
more comprehensively inclusive expres- 
sion of life and experience than music 
had ever before attempted to compass. 
He has compelled us to realize that the 
tone poet fulfils his ultimate purpose 
only in so far as his art is consistently 
and richly articulate—only in so far as 
it is ‘‘a torigue of life.’’ 

We all remember the energetic 
scourgings which modern music re- 
ceived not long ago at the hands of no 
less a personage than Mr. Arnold 
Dolmetsch. Mr. Dolmetsch, as an in- 
cident to the visit which he paid us for 
the purpose of declaring the virtues of 
old music, took occasion to instruct a 
benighted public concerning the de- 
plorable ill which, in his view, had 
befallen the art in our time. Mr. Dol- 
metsch saw in the music of modernity 
a vicious decadence, a perversion of 
means, a gross and illegitimate expan- 
sion. He bewailed the development 
of musical art away from the naive 
ideals of that elder day of its being 
which marked, for him, its apogee, 
toward a greater and more complex 
significance—the transmutation of an 
art that was merely decorative and 
accessory into an art that had become 
primarily a medium of communication. 


And there was profound and sincere 
lament for the winsome and quite bar- 
ren formalities of the days of Scarlatti 
and Rameau and Couperin: we were 
exhorted to abjure the orchestra and 
the piano, and revert to clavichords 
and spinets, lutes and virginals and 
harpsichords. We were urged to be- 
lieve that modern music, in attaining 
its unique expressional capacity, had 
made a reckless and unjustifiable sac- 
rifice of simplicity, reticence, and re- 
pose. Mr. Dolmetsch, and those for 
whom he is an extravagant mouth- 
piece, would have us content ourselves 
with mere tonal arabesques— would 
convince us that music aims, in the 
view of Mr. Daniel Gregory Mason, 
““not to represent anything, but to 
present to the ear and mind combina- 
tions of tones which are beautiful in 
themselves, and which express no 
definite ideas.’’ We are tempted to 
forget that an art—that music—is vital 
and valid only in so far as it bears a 
direct and verifiable relation to life: 
that an art which serves no expressional 
need of the human heart or imagination 
is an art that can have no abiding 
value. For if modern understanding 
of its potentialities has taught us any- 
thing, it has taught us, with signal im- 
pressiveness, that the prime mission of 
music is, in the last analysis, precisely 
identical with that of those other arts 
which have become most finely articu- 
late: to be, as the best of critics has 
required of poetry, ‘‘a criticism of 
life.’’ Failing that, it is but the 
emptiest of illusive vanities—at best a 
beautiful embroidery upon life, never 
its potent voice and instrument. 

Mr. Dolmetsch is right: music has 
definitely forsaken prettiness for char- 
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acterization, an idle loveliness for elo- 
quent signification. But, far as we 
have gone, it remained for the great 
young master, Richard Strauss, to open 
the door into a world—veritable, new, 
and of inestimable boundaries—upon 
which music had not ventured to im- 
pinge. Strauss has, as Mr. Huneker 
justly notes, ‘‘all the old enchantments 
of music; he can woo and ravish the 
ear and command the tempests; but 
this is not enough. He would have 
his art still more definite, his message 
still more articulate. . . . Notes, 
phrases, groups, movements, masses of 
tone, no longer occupy the same rela- 
tive position in his works; they are no 
longer merely sensuous symbols, but 
the actual symbols of a language we 
must hasten to learn, a new speech 
which relates in wonderful tones won- 
derful things.”” He is the most liber- 
ating force which music has known 
since Wagner—the most liberating and 
the most exhilarating. He touches 
life at every side—at its most trans- 
porting and noblest, at its most quo- 
tidian and grotesque: always his aim is 
to vivify, to quicken, the sense of being. 
He has written the most humanizing 
music we possess. 

Unlike Wagner, he is concerned, in 
the main, less with the voicing of ele- 
mental emotions through heroic proto- 
types than with the expression of 
human experience through the most 
direct and vivid psychologizing. Such 
towering figures of beauty and desire 
as Isolde and Kundry, Siegfried and 
Wotan, are not of his world. He 
depends rather upon what one need 
not hesitate to call a Shakespearian 
felicity of characterization, of psycho- 
logical definition. There is nothing 
in music to parallel the exquisite hu- 
manity, the rich and tender comedy, 
the haunting pathos, of that score 
in which he is by way of touching 
hands with the master humanist: I 
mean his ‘‘ Don Quixote.’’ Here 
Strauss is most absolutely, most incon- 
trovertibly, himself; here is the com- 
pletest measure of his gifts and his 
capacities. Mr. Ernest Newman, one 
of the few acute and untrammelled 
admirers of the Munich tone-poet, has 
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confessed that he can no longer 
conceive Cervantes’s romance without 
Strauss’s music. ‘‘Die Meistersinger’’ 
is its only musical analogue; but even 
that delectable masterpiece, for all its 
superlative loveliness, its engrossing 
gayety and sentiment, falls short of the 
Strauss work in depth and subtlety. 
In ‘‘Don Quixote” is that ‘‘laughter 
of reason refreshed,’’ which, as, Mr. 
Meredith tells us, ‘‘is floriferous, like 
the magical great gale of the shifty 
spring deciding for summer’’; here, 
too, is that laughter of the spirit which 
perceives the incongruous because it 
divines at the same time an ultimate 
harmony and perfectness, an ultimate 
fulfilment. It is a very great, a very 
lovable work, this opus 35 of Strauss; 
I know no more true, more poignant 
characterizations in music than that of 
the absurdly valorous, dream-haunted 
knight, with his preposterous ambi- 
tions, his native sweetness, his impul- 
sive and touching ardors. 

I have ventured to call ‘* Don 
Quixote’’ Strauss’s most generic and 
representative achievement. His ‘‘Za- 
rathustra,’”” magnificently audacious, 
magnificently original as it is, is, on 
the whole, a Jess consummate accom- 
plishment; there are suggestions of 
rhetoric, of inflated portentousness, in 
it which do not declare the better 
Strauss; and the theatric posing of the 
**great earth-riddle’’ at the close is un- 
convincing. Nor does the “‘Helden- 
leben’’ quite justify its flamboyant 
heroics. With Mr. Newman, I should 
be astonished, and sorry, to hear that 
Strauss set very much store by this 
score. Is it not likely, as Mr. New- 
man suggests, that Strauss, ‘‘after a 
good many years of intense cerebration 
and of multitudinous experiences of 
the stupidity of the human race to- 
wards a new musician, had resolved to 
have a little semi-playful fling for his 
own satisfaction, the result being ‘‘ Ein 
Heldenleben’’? It is scarcely possible 
to believe that Strauss intended seri- 
ously the self-glorification implied by 
the deliberate quotation of passages 
from his earlier works, adduced for the 
confusion of his imagined critics. Con- 
cerning ‘‘Till Eulenspiegel” there is 
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little to say save in praise of its amaz- 
ing virtuosity and its Rabelaisian 
humors; this is frankly a diversion, an 
exuberant burlesque. Of the earlier 
tone-poems, ‘‘Don Juan,” *‘ Macbeth,”’ 
and ‘‘Tod und Verklarung,’’—the first 
three of the epoch-making seven,—it 
has become traditional to take but brief 
and cursory note. One finds, it is true, 
comparatively little of the present 
Strauss in them, and a considerable in- 
fusion of Liszt and Wagner. But in 
one of them, at least—‘‘Tod und Ver- 
klarung’’—Strauss has written with a 
burning beauty, an ecstatic conviction, 
a gravity of implication, which, despite 
an occasional derivation from one or 
the other of his most influential mas- 
ters, are not surpassed in anything that 
he has since done.* 

It is a somewhat curious thing that, 
while Strauss’s notoriously evident bias 
toward realistic expression has proved 
so serviceable a theme for the com- 
mentators, his very obvious, though 
entirely original, romantic impulse 
should have eluded critical anatomists. 
For Strauss manipulates the essential 
stuff of romance; not its pretentious 
fatuities, its facile and perverted con- 
ventions, but the vital romance of the 
transforming imagination. You will 
find it in ‘‘ Don Juan,”’ in ‘‘ Macbeth,”’ 
in the earlier portions of ‘‘Tod und 
Verklarung,”’ lurkingly in *‘ Till Eulen- 


* Strauss’s latest production, a “Symphonia Domestica,’’ is, 
at the moment of writing, unknown and unperformed. Can 
this be another huge prank of the “ Heldenleben ” order? 
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spiegel’’ and ‘‘Zarathustra,” persist. 
ently in ‘‘Don Quixote’”—to allege 
only his characteristic orchestral works. 
It is but another evidence of that 
singularly naive, singularly ingenuous 
temperament of his which is so deter- 
minedly misconceived. It is scarcely 
necessary to insist upon the fact; nor 
to attempt, in this place, to contravene 
the familiar accusations of deliberate 
tonal brutality, of preposterous and 
wanton ugliness, of perverseness and 
morbidity of motive, which mar so 
many contemporary estimates of 
Strauss. Nor need one re-echo facile 
praise of those inescapable and merely 
contributive excellences which have 
served as the obscuring trees in the 
wood for those who are blind to the 
fundamental greatness of the man: 
enough — proportionately too much, 
indeed—has been said of his astound- 
ing technical mastership, the unequalled 
complexity of the apparatus which he 
chooses to employ. Instead, let it be 
affirmed simply that Richard Strauss is 
an invincibly sincere and single-minded 
artist, the most genuine and penetrant 
of humanists—that here, finally, at the 
beginning of a new century, is one who 
serves as a transcendant exemplifica- 
tion of the essential musician of mod- 
ernity. He speaks a language whose 
unique capacity it is to embody. all 
intense and valid phases of experience: 
that reflects an art which is, with mem- 
orable consistency, ‘‘steeped in the 
colors of human life.’’ 


- 











A Miniature 


By ROBERT BROWNING 





P A GENUINE poem of Robert Browning’s, almost unknown, is here reprinted 
y from ‘* The Sibyl, Edited by Members of Rugby School,’’ No. 16, April 1, 1893, 
: pages 18-20, where a prefatory notice states that the poem “‘is believed to have 
e been written by Mr. Browning in the album of a Virginian lady. By this lady 
d it was bequeathed to the present owner (now herself absent from England), to 
d whose kindness we are indebted for the permission to publish it.” That this 
P poem is Browning’s own, no knower of his work will doubt. Mr. W. F. Revell, 
; whose attention was called to it by a friend, has just told me of it, so I looked it 
y up in the British Museum.—F. J. FURNIVALL, 16 Feb., 1904.* 

e 

e I 

‘ One dull day in the bright Touraine 

’ In a high-turreted, steeple-roofed town, 

. Sheltering out of a skurry of rain, 

Down a dim back street, dusky brown, 4 

- 

; II 

I stepped into a bric-a-brac shop, 

. Hardly room to open the door, 

) Heaped with rubbish right up to the top, 

: Strewn with lumber all over the floor. 8 

i III 


Aubesson tapestries all in holes, 
Cabinets guiltless of locks or drawers, 
Faded banners and tattered stoles, 
Cushionless tabourets, Louis quatorze ; 12 


IV 


Arquebuses and pistols triggerless, 
Clumsy teapots without a handle, 
Figured portiéres, frayed and figureless, 
Sticks that would never again hold candle; 16 


Vv 


Soundless spinets on legs precarious, 
Long, slim rapiers long since rusty, 
Stringless mandolines, violas various, 
All most musty, dusty, and fusty; 20 


*THE CriTIC received this poem through Dr. W. J. Rolfe, the Shakespearian scholar, who also 
vouches for its authenticity. —Ep. Critic. 
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VI 


And down in a cupboard, in mildew and rust deep, 
Like a rose in a city sewer, 

Like a butterfly on a dust-heap, 
Lay, unnoticed, a miniature. 


Vil 


Face most delicate, brave, and fair, 
Glowing colour and perfect line; 
Sun-tinged circles of dark-brown hair, 
Costume the fashion of ’89 [1789]. 


VIII 


Blois or Beaugency, Amboise or Tours— 
Which fair town of that joyous land 

Gave her the beauty can still endure 
Fresh as it came from the artist’s hand? 


IX 


Whose was the portrait?) At sunny Chaumont 
Turning over some casts by Nello, 

We discover the face we want, 
Face like our portrait, just its fellow. 


x 


Turn of the head and bust the same, 
Same fine features and radiant air, 

And beneath it a sweet girl-name, 
**Suzanne Jarente de la Regniére.’’ 


XI 


When the Terror, with hungry throat 
Ravished the homes of the wide Touraine, 

These medallions were flung in the moat; 
Terror past, they emerged again, 


XII 


None the worse for their cold eclipse; 

But the originals, where were they? 
Human bosoms and eyes and lips 

Cannot compete with these things of clay! 


24 
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XIII 


Colder and deathlier roll the waves ; 
Where the sea swallows the dark Loire floods; 
Hungrier raven the yawning graves 
Where tiger Paris is crazed with blood! 


XIV 


Forth from the fell Conciergerie towers, 
O’er sights and sounds that profane the air, 
Did one name float like a breath of flowers— 
**Suzanne Jarente de la Regniére’”’? 


XV 


Were those steps the last path she trod? 
Did she, with gracious and even mien, 

Hand her sweet soul right up to God, © 
Dauntless under the black guillotine? 


XVI 


Ah, my beauty! Or did she rather, 
Lightening a few years our English air, 

Cook and keep house for an emigrant father, 
While he taught dancing in Leicester Square? 


XVII 


Then hie home where the wide Loire lies 
Warm in the light of its fleurs-de-lys. 

All I know is, her brave, sweet eyes 
Brighten a bit of this world for me. 




















Our Best Society 


ALICE looked up from the typewriter 
where she was copying my new story. 
“It does seem like a good chance, 
does n’t it?”’ she said. 

**What?’’ I asked, turning from the 
typewritten page I had been correcting 
with my pen. Alice has a curious 
habit of blurting out things in her 
mind without any apparent reason. 

““Mrs. Van Zandt’s invitation, of 
course.” 

**I had forgotten all about it.’’ I 
returned to my revising. I enjoy re- 
vising my work when it has been type- 
written: it almost seems as if it had 
been done by some one else. 

By my tone I had tried to convey 
that the subject was closed; but Alice 
frequently ignores those little messages. 

*“You see, your experience thus far 
has been limited,” she went on, pre- 
tending to pore over my manuscript. 

“*How?’’ I asked. 

**Socially,’’ she replied with patient 
conciseness, and I felt my face flush- 
ing. ‘‘You see,’’ she went on, ‘‘the 
Van Zandts know everybody.”’ 

“‘Then they must waste a lot of 
time,’’ I retorted. 

**Everybody worth knowing.” Alice 
spoke as if she had not heard the in- 
terruption. ‘‘Now you can’t keep on 
writing about literary people. They 
are not especially interesting anyway — 
in books.”’ 
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I put down my pen. ‘‘What is it 
you are driving at?’’ I asked. 

‘*I am trying to make you see that 
we ought to go to the Van Zandts’ 
dinner-party.”’ 

Alice turned to the machine. For 
several minutes I listened to the rapid 
clicking of the keys. Alice and I never 
quarrel; but we do have subtle jars 
that upset me very much. They seem 
to me one of the most terrible refine- 
ments of civilization. 

At last I exclaimed: ‘‘ Now don’t be 
silly.” 

Alice stopped writing at once. She 
looked at me with astonishment in her 
face. ‘‘I don’t know what you are 
talking about.”’ 

**I see that you want to go to that 
dinner. I don’t want to go. But if 
you insist, I will go,’”’ I conceded. 

Alice started to turn back to the 
typewriter; but she checked herself. 
“I really don’t care about it at all, 
Edward. But I ’ve been thinking 
lately that the life we lead here is 
very limited.”’ 

‘*Well, it suits me all right,’”’ I re- 
plied, folding my hands behind my head. 

“It ’s pleasant enough; but it 
does n’t give you any material.’’ 

“I hate this continual looking for 
material. If I did it all the time, I ’d 
never get any rest. Thank Heaven, 
I’m not one of those fellows that carry 
their work round in their heads. I 
should think they ’d go mad.” 
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Alice drew a deep breath, as she 
often does when on the defensive. 
“With a good many of them it’s a 
pose,’’ she acknowledged. 

Suddenly it occurred to me to ask: 
‘Are n’t you satisfied with this little 
apartment?” 

‘‘You know I love it!’’ Alice ex- 
claimed indignantly. 

‘‘So do I. And I love it all the 
more because it ’s the slums.” 

‘*But it is n’t in the slums.”’ 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘‘It ’s so 
near there ’s not much difference.” 

‘*We are just around the corner from 
Second Avenue, and some very nice 
people live there.”’ 

‘*Why should we care whether we 
live near nice people or not? The 
people that we like come here to see 
us. If they did n’t iike us, too, they 
would n’t take the trouble to travel 
’way down to Twelfth Street.”’ 

‘‘The Van Zandts live downtown, 
you know,” Alice went on, ‘‘in Wash- 
ington Square. It would be conven- 
ient for us to go.”’ 

‘“‘Carriage?’’ I asked almost in a 
whisper. 

‘‘No!”’ Alice exclaimed. 

““Walk?”’ 

“‘Certainly, —er—that is, if you 
like.”” 

The brief moment of hesitancy 
alarmed me. 

‘*But it would be such a bore,”’ I 
said. ‘‘I could n’t do any work the 
next morning.” 

Alice rested her hands on the table, 
the fingers wide apart. She stared at 
them for a long time. ‘‘Have you 
ever read the ‘Potiphar Papers’, Ed- 
ward?’’ she said. 

‘‘By George William Curtis? Of 
course I have.”’ 

**Do you know what I think would 
be fine?’’ Alice drew her fingers to- 
gether and separated them again. 

*“What?”’ 

“To do something like what he did 
in those papers.’’ She looked up into 
my face and smiled. ‘‘You look a lit- 
tle like Curtis as he was at your age.” 

I turned away impatiently. 

“You do really. Have.n’t you ever 
seen his picture as a young man? He 


used to let his hair fall over his fore- 
head just as yours does.” 

**Don’t be silly, Alice,’’ I exclaimed, 
brushing back my hair. 

‘*He was poor like you, too.”’ 

I leaned forward and, before Alice 
realized what I was going to do, I gave 
her a kiss. ‘* Poor!’’ I exclaimed. 
‘*I ’m the richest man on earth.”’ 

Then Alice drew her chair nearer. 

**It really is a splendid chance,”’ she 
said, ina matter-of-fact tone. ‘‘Why, 
there are plenty of people here in New 
York who would crawl to Washington 
Square on their hands and knees to 
attend one of Mrs. Van Zandt’s dinner- 
parties. And to think that they should 
come, ’way down here to call on us!’”’ 

‘*They did it just because Mrs. Van 
Zandt took a fancy to you.”’ 

Alice shook her head. 

** Why, then?”’ 

‘**Because I am married to you—be- 
cause you are a personage now, Ned.’’ 

‘You know perfectly well that she 
was nice to you at Narragansett, be- 
fore you married me. She used to 
take you out driving every day.”’ 

‘‘That was because she was bored. 
I was a fresh interest. But she ’d 
never have found me interesting in 
New York. It’s you she’s after, Ned, 
and we must go.”’ 

‘*But the damage!”’ I lamented. 

‘It won’t cost anything.”’ 

**We ’ll have to ask them to dine 
with us.”’ 

*‘They won’t come. Besides, they 
would n’t expect it.’ 

“*Then they are not receiving us on 
terms of equality. They want to 
patronize us.”’ 

**How foolish you are, Ned! Can’t 
you see they all feel honored by your 
consenting to come?”’ 

**My consenting?’’ I asked, bewil- 
dered. 

‘‘The other people will be glad to 
see you. Of course, they ‘ll all have 
read your book.”’ 

**Why ‘of course’?’’ 

**Because, after we accept, Mrs. Van 
Zandt will let them know you ’re com- 
Pe ee they ‘Il all rush off and get the 
boo °° 


“From the libraries,’’ I grunted. 
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**Those people don’t bother to go to 
libraries. When they want a thing 
they don’t wait for it. They just send 
some one to buy it.’’ Alice laughed 
knowingly. ‘‘That’s the beauty of 
being acquainted with them. They 
meet so few authors that they never 
think of asking for autograph copies.’’ 

‘*Expecting to get them for noth. 
ing,” I added. 

**Really, it’s very important that we 
should go to the Van Zandts’,”’ Alice 
continued briskly, as if the matter were 
settled. ‘‘We’ll meet people who will 
ask us to their houses, and we ’ll see 
something of the great world. Then 
you can write about it. So few authors 
know society as it really is—especially 
among the younger writers.” 

““Oh, Alice,” I lamented, shaking 
my head. ‘‘You are becoming terribly 
commercial.’ . 

“‘One has to be commercial in New 
York,’’ she replied gayly, ‘‘even when 
one is married to a literary man.’’ 

**Oh, the literary men are growing 
more commercial every day.” 

During the next few moments Alice 
busied herself with her copying. But 
I knew that she would speedily return 
to a discussion of the subject that con- 
trolled her mind. Finally she said : ‘* Of 
course, all you ’d have to do would 
be to wear your evening-clothes.”’ 

**That dear old dress-suit!’’ I ex- 
claimed. 

‘*It was expensive, was n’t it?’”’ 

*“*Seventy-five dollars, just about 
twice as much as I could afford. But 
I suppose the most prudent man is apt 
to be extravagant when he’s buying a 
wardrobe before he is married.” 

“*It looks all right,” Alice remarked 
carelessly. 

**Except that it’s three years out of 
style.” 

“‘Oh, styles don’t change in dress- 
suits. Besides,’’ Alice went on, in- 
consistently, ‘‘no one would notice 
what you wore. People never expect 
literary men to be careful about their 
clothes.” 

“That ’s all the more reason why I 
should wish to be careful,” I retorted. 
**However, if you prefer to have me 
wear the old suit, I ‘Il do it.”’ 
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“‘No, Ned. I think you ought to 
have a new suit anyway. Suppose 
you should be asked to take part in an 
Authors’ Reading. How awful it 
would be to stand up in that old thing 
of yours—especially wl:en all the other 
young men whose books are having big 
sales would be wearing the most ex- 
travagant clothes! People would say 
your books were n’t selling half as well 
as the publishers claimed.”’ 

**But I can’t allow myself the lux- 
ury of a new dress-suit unless you get 
something new too,’’ I exclaimed 
with a feverish haste that made me 
realize how hard it was to be heroic. 
If I did n’t say that quickly, I knew I 
should pay dear for the omission. 

“‘Oh,”’ Alice replied bravely, ‘‘I can 
fix up one of my old dresses, one 
of those I had before I was mar- 
ried.”’ 

At this moment I felt a sudden de- 
pression; why, I cannot explain. It 
was followed by a violent revulsion 
against that dinner-party. ‘‘Alice,’’ I 
said earnestly, “‘let ’s write to the Van 
Zandts that we can’t come. It will 
upset all our quiet little habits. It 
will get us into a world where we don’t 
really belong. As things are now, we 
have a world of our own, and it suits 
us both.”’ 

To my astonishment Alice looked 
me full in the face and replied: ‘‘ Please 
don’t get into that preaching way. Of 
course, I am willing to give up the old 
dinner-party. But it does seem a pity 
that you should miss the chance of 
doing the book.’’ 

**Oh, hang the book! Life is more 
important than literature,’’ I ex- 
claimed sententiously. 

“But if you don’t go on making 
literature, I don’t see how we can live. 
So far as we are concerned there ’s no 
difference between them.”’ 

“Well, it ’s very kind of you to 
call what I write literature, my dear 
girl.”’ 

‘**The only trouble with you, Ned, is 
that you ’re too literary. That ’s what 


‘I want you to know the Van Zandts 


for.” 
I noticed that there was a quaver in 
Alice’s voice; but it did not prepare 
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me for the scene that followed. With 
bewilderment I saw her face flush, and 
her eyes fill with tears. A moment 
later she had covered her face with 
her hands and she was sobbing vio- 
lently. 

‘‘Oh, my poor Alice,” I exclaimed, 
and I walked over and put my arms 
around her. She drew away from me, 
and for a long time she would accept 
no comfort. At last she broke out: 
‘‘You never do what I want you to do. 
Here I am, all day long, shut up in 
this old flat. You work in the morn- 
ing and I can’t speak to you. At 
luncheon you are so tired that you 
have n’t a word to say. All you can 
do is eat. And then, in the afternoon, 
you go out to the club or to see 
editors, and you don’t get back till 
dinner-time.”’ 

‘*But our evenings, Alice,’’ I gasped. 
‘Think how pleasant they are.” 

‘‘ After being shut up in the house all 
day? You’d better stay at home some 
time and see how you ’ll like it then. 
I must have a little variety in my life. 
I ’ve always had it—till I was married 


—and I do get so sick of those literary 
people who come here and talk about 
themselves and about the books they 
have written or the books they ’re 
going to write, till one o'clock in the 


morning. I ’ve actually sat for hours 
listerfing te them without saying one 
word myself.’”’ 

‘‘That ’s because you ’re so sym- 
pathetic,’’ I helplessly exclaimed. ‘‘It 
does them a lot of good to talk their 
ideas over with you. They ’ve told 
me so themselves. That ’s what most 
of them come for.”’ 

‘“‘But when I’m not in the room 
they keep at it just the same, and 
when a lot of them are in your den 
together, it’s a perfect struggle among 
them to see which can talk most about 
himself. They hate to hear about one 
another’s things.”’ 

‘‘Oh, come now, Alice, I don’t think 
you ’re quite fair.”’ 

**You know perfectly well I ’m fair. 
You ’ve often told me I am the fairest- 
minded woman you ’ve ever known. 
And I’ve heard you ridicule literary 
people for being so egotistical. But 
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when you are among them, you ’re just 
as bad as any of them.”’ 

“*T suppose I am,’’ I said humbly. 

Alice rose with quiet dignity. Her 
face, a moment before wet with tears, 
now gave not the slightest indication 
that she had been crying except that 
her eyes looked unusually bright and 
pretty. It is marvellous, the way she 
can conceal the ravages of grief. — 

“*After all, I think you are right,’’ 
she said in a low voice. ‘‘When a 
woman marries a literary man, she en- 
joys privileges that other women can’t 
have. So she ought to be prepared to 
make sacrifices. I am sorry for what I 
said. Besides, I only wished to go to 
the Van Zandts’ for your sake. It 
would be no pleasure for me. But I 
see now that I was wrong. It would 
be giving up too much that is essential 
to your comfort.’’ She walked to the 
door leading to the hall. ‘‘Let us not 
talk about it any more.”’ 

Her last words gave me a fierce de- 
sire to prolong the discussion. But, 
somehow, I found I could not move 
from my seat. I felt as if I had been 
unjustly convicted of an offence I 
could not understand. I knew only 
that it was serious. Fora long time I 
smoked my pipe, glancing from time 
to time at Alice’s empty chair. I was 
getting a hard punishment, and I could 
think of no philosophy to soften it. It 
was accompanied by a consciousness, 
with which Alice alone had the power 
to inspire me, of serious trouble to 
come. 

In justice, I must confess that on 
this occasion the fear was unfounded. 
For two days Alice seemed very happy, 
and she did not mention the Van 
Zandts’ invitation. On the second 
evening I said to her: ‘‘Have you 
written to those people in Washington 
Square?”’ 

“*Not yet,”’ Alice replied. 

‘But the invitation came two days 
ago. What will they think of us?’’ 

**You did n’t say anything about 
it,’” Alice replied in her most casual 
manner. She sat at my desk, and, 
taking the note-paper that she keeps 
for her special uses, she wrote rapidly. 
I looked over her shoulder and read: 
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My DEAR Mrs. VAN ZANDT: 

It is so kind of you to ask us to dine with you, 
and we are sorry that we are engaged for the 
ninth 


‘‘Alice!’’ I exclaimed. 

“Well?” 

‘‘What engagement? ’’ 

‘*The usual one—to stay at home.” 

‘*What’s the use of lying about it?’’ 

She lifted her eyebrows. ‘*Do you 
call that lying?’’ she asked, with a 
smile that convicted me of a long line 
of offences. She drew from her box 
another sheet and I watched her with 
curiosity. 


My DEAR Mrs, VAN ZANDT: 
It is so kind of you to ask us to dine with you. 


Alice looked up. ‘“‘That is.n’t quite 
truthful, either, is it, from your point 
of view?’’ 

‘*Well, Ill concede that,” I replied, 
waving my hand, and Alice began to 
write again. 


But to be perfectly frank, my husband—— 


‘‘Now, Alice!’’ I protested. ‘‘You 
know better than that.” 

‘‘Than what?’’ she asked, biting her 

en. 

‘*Calling me your husband. It 
sounds—’”’ I hesitated, and Alice sup- 
plied a word—‘‘common?”’ 

‘*Well, not common. But would n’t 
my name do better?” 

Alice drew in her under lip and took 
afresh sheet. ‘‘It zs expensive know- 
ing the Van Zandts,’’ she commented 
lightly, bowing her head to write the 
date. 

“You might practise on some of my 
copy-paper,’’ I growled, but Alice paid 
no attention. 


MY DEAR Mrs, VAN ZANDT : 
It is so kind of you to ask us to dine with you. 


“‘Before we get through,’’ I re- 
marked, ‘‘Mrs. Van Zandt will be es- 
tablished in our minds as the kindest 
person in the world.”’ 

‘‘Won’t she?” said Alice, with a 
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smile that eased the situation some- 
what. 


But Edward—— 


she wrote, 

**Now look here!” I cried in a loud 
voice. 

ee What? ” 

“It’s absurd to call me Edward. 
She ’s never seen me.’ 

**They all call one another by their 
first names.”’ 

““Won’t ‘ Mr. Foster’ do?”’ 

“It would sound provincial to Mrs. 
Van Zandt. At Narragansett I once 
heard her ridicule some woman in the 
hotel, a ‘tradesman’s wife,’ she called 
her, for always referring to her hus- 
band as Mr. Smith, or whatever his old 
name was.” 

‘‘Well, I’m glad we are n’t going to 
have anything to do with people who 
have such silly prejudices.”’ 

‘*You have a good many yourself— 
just like them,” Alice retorted. 

“‘Such as what?” I asked indignantly. 

‘*In your stories you always call your 
men by their last names.” 

** Why, of course; that ’s all right.” 

““You ’d have a fit if you discovered 
that by some slip you ‘d called one of 
them by his first name.” 

‘‘But my way is the: best way. I 
don’t want to seem familiar with my 
characters, or to pet them, or anything 
like that. I want to be impersonal.” 

*“Well, you are, dear Ned. But 
that ’s a prejudice too. Mrs. Van 
Zandt thinks it.’s just a silly affecta- 
tion for a woman to call her husband 
by the name she ’d never give him if 
she was addressing him.” 

“‘I suppose there’s something in 
that,” I acknowledged, determined, 
if possible, to look at the matter in a 
broad way. 

**That is only one of many things 
you ’d learn by going into society. 
Now, if you were writing a story about 
rich people here in New York, people 
like the Van Zandts, you’d make them 
write and do and say a great many 
things that they ’d positively shudder 
at. That ’s why they think nearly all 
the society novels are so silly.” 
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‘‘Write what you please,” I re- 
marked, not very pleasantly I ’ll admit, 
and Alice continued : 


finds it impossible to go out in the evening and keep 
on with his literary work, 


**Now I can’t have that!” 

Alice drew a deep breath and placed 
another sheet on the blotter. 

**Very well,” she said in a low voice. 
‘**You dictate the letter and I ’ll write 
2" 

“It’s absurd, dragging in my busi- 
ness. It’s simply brag.” 

**Dictate and I'll write,’’ Alice com- 
manded. 

**My dear Mrs. Van Zandt,’’ I said, 
trying to keep my temper. The effort 
produced an explosion. ‘‘You and 
your damned old dinner can go to the 
devil.” 

Alice brushed back her hair to indi- 
cate how sorely tried a woman she 
was. ‘‘You might be sensible,”’ she 
remarked with a perfect simulation of 
divine patience. She leaned forward 
and, resting her elbows on the table, 
she covered her face with her hands. 
For the next few minutes I looked at 
her in speechless despair. Such mo- 
ments I consider the most terrible of 
my life. I wonder why Providence 
ever aliowed them to be possible. 

“I am willing to go to the dinner,” 
I finally heard myself saying, in a voice 
utterly unlike my own. 

Alice did not reply. 

“*T will do anything,’’ I exclaimed 
desperately, “‘to put an end to this 
situation.” 

‘‘Who created it?’’ Alice asked, 
without moving. 

“*T suppose you think I did,” I chal- 
lenged. But Alice was in too heroic a 
mood to heed. 

“*T am willing to take all the blame,” 
she said. ‘‘I ought to have known 
better than to aspire to anything out- 
side of our routine.” 

I sat at the table and seized a sheet 
of paper. It was my turn now to be 
silent. From the corner of my eye I 
could see Alice draw her hands from 
her face. When I had finished writing 
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I tossed the sheet over to her, feeling 
that I had made a masterly stroke. 

‘*That won't do at all,” she said 
wearily. 

*“Why not?” 

“‘It would be insulting to write to 
Mrs. Van Zandt in that impersonal 
way, after she took the trouble to 
write me that nice note.” Alice 
smiled faintly, and I reached over for 
the sheet and read aloud: 


Mr. and Mrs, Edward Foster accept with pleas- 
ure Mrs. Nicholas Van Zandt’s kind invitation for 
dinner on the ninth of this month. 


I shook my head despairingly. ‘‘It 
sounds to me terribly correct.” 
‘‘That ’s the trouble,” Alice re- 


marked with easy authority. 

‘*As if we could be too correct with 
those people!” 

‘**Dear Ned, that shows how simple 
you are. Jt also shows that you 
have n’t caught their tone. But, of 
course, how could you,” she went on 
laughing, ‘‘when you ’d never heard 
it?” 

With an effort I succeeded in keeping 
my temper. ‘‘I would n’t be so su- 
perior if I were you, just because I ’d 
rubbed up against people like the Van 
Zandts for a few weeks at a summer 
hotel.” ; 

Alice, as I at once perceived, felt so 
secure in her advantage that she would 
not take offence. In the most cheerful 
manner she drew another sheet from 
her box of note-paper and, as she 
wrote, I looked over her shoulder. 


DEAR Mrs. VAN ZANDT: 

Your dear little note must have come just after 
Edward and I left for the country and we have just 
returned to find it waiting for us. It will give us 
both great pleasure to dine with you on the ninth. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALICE FOSTER. 


‘*Whew!” I said, and Alice took up 
an envelope and wrote the address. 

‘It is much less deceitful to tell a 
whopper than just to twist the truth,” 
Alice remarked indifferently. ‘‘Now,” 
she went on, assuming a business-like 
tone, ‘‘please drop this in the box at 
once, Edward. It’s dreadful to think 




















that we’ve kept Mrs. Van Zandt wait- 
ing so long.” ' 

I walked down the stairs, feeling a 
strange heaviness of body. I wondered 
vaguely if henpecked men knew that 
they were henpecked. Then I began 
to pity them. It must be horrible to 
live in a slavery like that. It may be 
true that there is no such thing as free 
will; but while there is doubt on the 
subject, there is at any rate the exhil- 
aration of freedom. I should think 
that disbelief in free will would drive 
people mad. As I was about to drop 
the letter into the box, I experienced 
what the old-fashioned novelists would 
call a psychological moment. It oc- 
curred to me that dropping or not 
dropping the letter might change the 
whole course of my life. How often 
have I observed that such terrific issues 
are directed by the most trifling causes! 
After going out in the chilly autumn 
night, however, it. seemed easier to 
drop the letter than not to drop it. 
So I dropped it. 

As soon as I returned to the apart- 
ment, Alice threw her arms around my 
neck. ‘*‘Oh, you dear!” she exclaimed, 
and she danced into our little library. 
‘‘I knew you just hated the thought of 
going and you did it just for me. But 
we shall get heaps of material—heaps.” 

‘That ’s an awful way of looking at 
the matter,” I replied, gloomily. ‘‘It 
seems like spying.” 

“‘Then a writer is spying all the 
time.” 

‘‘True, and I often feel uncomfort- 
able about it,” 

‘*But think of all the good it does. 
Think of all your books teach. 
Have n’t you always said that a story 
was valuable only so far as it gave a 
criticism of life and helped people to 
understand life better and to live bet- 
ter. That ’s what your books do.” 

“Oh,” I lamented, ‘‘I sometimes 
think it would be better to join the 
Salvation Army at once!” 

“Then you 'd never reach the rich,” 
Alice gleefully remarked. ‘‘It ’s just 
your luck to be one of the few who are 
able to help the poor millionaires.” 

“‘When is the old dinner?” I asked, 
less for the sake of securing the in- 
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formation than to show that I still felt 
ugly. 
a a week from to-night,” Alice 
replied. 

I have reason to recall this answer. 
It stands for a lost week in our life. I 
wonder if all people don’t have simi- 
lar periods? I know that all writers 
do. Every morning when I went to 
my desk the thought of that dinner- 
party would keep me for a long time 
from getting to work. When, finally, 
I did succeed in making a start, it 
would be unsatisfactory, and I would 
tear up what I had written, only to sit. 
in despair and make another futile at- 
tempt. Then, too, Alice would do 
what she had never done before—burst 
in and interrupt me on every occa- 
sion to discuss the same subject, her 
clothes. On the day after we accepted 
the invitation she had gone straight to 
the dressmaker’s. I might as well 
confess that on the same day I con- 
ferred with my tailor. I tried to face 
the situation heroically ; we must do the 
right thing, no matter how much the 
cost might be. Not for one ‘mo- 
ment did I lose my temper, and as for 
Alice, she had the serenity of one 
whose ways are busy enough to confer 
a sense of importance. Life went on 
in our little apartment much as it 
always did, except that we constant- 
ly felt the electric thrill of coming 
events. It-was not until Alice, in an 
absent-minded way, asked me if I had 
ordered the carriage, that I became 
really aroused to what we were doing. 
I was astonished when I heard myself 
saying, as if some one inside of me had 
spoken: ‘‘Shall we have two horses 
and an outrider?” 

“Don’t be silly, Ned!” Alice ex- 
claimed, laughing and flushing, but 
with alarm in her eyes. ; 

** At any rate, the horses ought to be 
white.” 

“*We’ll have a coupé,” said Alice, in 
her careless, knowing manner. 

“Not a brougham?” I asked, merely 
in order to go on being sarcastic. I did 
n't really know what a brougham was. 

**What a lot you are going to learn!”’ 
Alice remarked, as she walked noise- 
lessly out of the room. 
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From that moment until we entered 
the coupé, there was a coldness between 
Alice and me. I believe that no one 
else would have noticed it. In fact, 
we seemed unusually considerate of 
each other and affectionate. But, 
somehow, it wasa painful time. I felt 
a positive relief when I saw Alice 
seated beside me as we whirled up the 
street. Suddenly my hand stole to- 
ward hers. In response to my pres- 
sure, she gave a quick little squeeze. . 

“Do you think it’s been worth 
while?” I asked, and she replied, her 
eyes filling with tears: 

““You have n’t said one word about 
my gown.” 

**All your gowns seem beautiful to 
me,” I said, and, as I spoke, I realized 
that I was literary rather than truth- 
ful. I occasionally find literature get- 
ting into my speech just as in daily 
life actors find themselves impersonat- 
ing characters they have played. 

**I don’t believe you ’ve noticed the 
gown,” Alice went on, keeping her 
eyes fixed on the carriage window. 
“I just walked around the room, 
hoping you ’d speak of it. You were 
so mean that I would n’t tell you what 
I thought of your dress-suit.”’ 

‘‘That was because I was so nervous, 
dear. I was afraid of being late. You 
know I love you in those white fleecy 
things. And it ’s so simple, too.” 

““It’s the first low-necked gown I’ve 
had since I was married.” 

I hesitated. Alice had touched on 
a dangerous subject: the difference in 
her worldly condition before marriage 
and since. After a few moments an 
indescribable influence forced me to 
speak. 

**I should have been just as pleased 
if they had n’t cut it so low.” 

**But it is n't much more than open 
at the neck,” Alice declared, turning 
her face toward me. 

““M’m!” 

“Wait till you see what the other 
women will wear.’ 

“I can’t see how that will help the 
matter. It will only make it worse,’ 
I said, with a bitterness which, I now 
admit, was unnecessary. 

At this remark Alice shot her keenest 


shaft. ‘‘It will be a compensation for 
all I’ve gone through for you to at- 
tend this dinner-party if the experi- 
ence will only make you just a little 
less provincial.” 

I leaned back in my seat and Alice 
leaned back too. We did not speak 
again until we reached Washington 
Square. But just as we started to 
leave the carriage Alice broke out: 
**Now you must be very careful about 
the way you behave, Ned. Don’t talk 
too much. Bereserved. They'll like 
you better. They hate people who 
scintillate all the time. It tires them. 
If you are very quiet, they ’ll think 
you 're deep. And, above all things, 
don’t talk shop. If they try to make 
you do it, just laugh-and talk of some- 
thing else. And be careful not to air 
any of your pet theories. Don’t let 
them draw you into an argument. 
That would be simply awful. Be re- 
served,” she summed up. ‘‘That’s 
the point.” 

By this time we had passed under 
the canopy and ascended the steps, 
covered with a thick red carpet. Be- 
fore I had time to touch the bell, the 
door opened and we passed into the 
hall, the atmosphere of which, heavy 
with furnace heat and with the odor 
of flowers, seemed to smite our faces. 
Alice acted as if she had been familiar 
with the house for years. She walked 
straight up-stairs, and I meekly fol- 
lowed. As she was about to leave me 
she whispered: “It’s to be a big 
dinner-party and there ’ll probably be 
no other literary people——” 

‘*Then I ’ll be the lion! ” I remarked, 
with a nervous laugh. 

**No,” she quickly replied. ‘‘You ’Il 
be the lamb, and see that you act 
accordingly. Now, no_ shop-talk. 
They ‘Ill probably have a lot of people 
in afterward. Don’t hurry to meet me 
here in the hall. I shall take a long 
time. I can see we’reearly. It would 
be simply dreadful to be the first.” 

Alice rustled into one of the large 
rooms facing the Square, and I entered 
the room at the opposite side of the 
hall. Not acoat or hat was in sight. 
Alice, with her wonderful divination, 
had been correct. We were the first. 
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As I took off my coat and arranged 
myself in the big mirror between the 
windows, I had a wretched sense of my 
own insignificance. Why had we left 
our own little world, where we were of 
importance, to enter this world where 
we had no importance? Alice had 
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DEAR BELINDA, 

After that little row which we had 
last month over Ladies’ Clubs I feel I 
must be careful how I express my likes 
and dislikes—at any rate for a time I 
must endeavor to be unruffled, not- 
withstanding that the last three months 
of the winter are about as trying to the 
temper as anything could possibly be. 
Lucky indeed are those who can now 
date their letters from the Mediter- 
ranean shore, or who can study, let us 
hope to their own satisfaction, the real 
burning question of the hour—the fiscal 
problems of Monte Carlo. I, no doubt, 
shall be writing myself down an ass 
when I say, with regard to the Riviera, 
that I am always puzzled as to what 
is the real attraction of Monte Carlo. 
The Riviera coast abounds with some 
of the most divine places on the face 
of the earth, and yet the foolish will 
crowd to an artificial and noisome place 
where painted Jezebels jostle each 
other and sit round dirty tables in dirty 
rooms, joining their own raucous voices 
with those of the throng, chiefly com- 
posed of unsatisfactory younger sons 
and even more unsatisfactory old 
maids. For the old maid of slender 
income is an ever-present feature at 
Monte Carlo. Many people think that 
gilded youths and married or eligible 
men and women of gay tastes and 
mellow years alone support the gam- 
bling rooms. This is not so. Go when 
you will there is the shrivelled-up old 
woman who gambles when she can and 
drinks when she cannot. Meanwhile 
the sun shines gloriously without this 
foetid atmosphere, yet nothing will 
draw these unlovely spinsters from 
their seats at the tables to feel its 
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anticipated that we should be lost in 
the crowd, buried in our insignificance. 
The reflection that we were at last in 
Our Best Society did not soothe me. 
Our own had been good enough! 


(To be Continued) 
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warmth or to see the fields of flowers 
which may be picked almost for the 
asking. To those in the Riviera I say, 
if you care not for sunshine and flowers 
and a blue sea, for hills and valleys, for 
palms and cypress trees, for fine roads, 
and the joyous and speedy motor cars, 
you are not a fit visitor to those sunny 
shores. 

The inability to endure solitude and 
silence is the pressing curse of modern 
life. Therein lies the real reason for 
the swarming of men and women into 
such places as Monte Carlo. How to 
avoid boredom is a growing craze. 
Restlessness is the result of this dread 
of being alone. Women show it more 
than men. There are two types of 
women who get very little real sym- 
pathy : the one type includes those who 
are always tired and the other type in- 
cludes those who are always lonely. 
Both cry themselves into ugliness if 
left alone, and into hysterics if any one 
is looking. They do not deserve sym- 
pathy, and they never get it. 

I write this away from London, 
where I have but little to read except 
the newspapers. Every one when 
away reads the newspapers much more 
carefully than when in London. The 
news of the month includes some cu- 
rious surprises and grotesque fancies. . 
For instance, a South-Eastern train 
met with a sad accident when travelling 
at a speed estimated to be fifty miles 
an hour. South-Eastern trains, not 
being accustomed to this rapid rate of 
travel, must be prepared for the conse- 
quences of such recklessness. A youth- 
ful wag being once asked if he had ever 
been a long railway journey, replied 
that he had once penetrated into the 
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heart of Surrey on the South-Eastern 
line. A gentleman from Ireland, in 
the House of Commons, has attacked 
our old friend, the Gulf Stream. He 
says that the climate of Ireland has 
been affected seriously by the Gulf 
Stream.. He appears to have been 
reading ‘‘ Geography by a Lady,” 
where such valuable statements are 
found in plenty. The Gulf Stream is 
no doubt past praying for, and this 
complaint is perhaps only an outburst 
of Hibernian humor, which reminds 
one of the wit who quarrelled with the 
Equator and expressed himself disap- 
pointed with the Atlantic. 

The papers have been full of corre- 
spondence as to ‘‘How girls should 
propose.” Presumably the word “‘pro- 
pose” refers to marriage and to marriage 
only, though girls have been known at 
sight to propose flight and Gretna 
Green, from the earliest times. An 
old friend, ‘‘Reginald,” writes to one 
of the journals as follows: 


A girl who was quite an adept, 

As to Reginald’s elbow she crept, 
Whispered into his ear, 
‘* This is Leap Year, my dear! 

Do you think you could leap?” 
—And he “ lept.” 


Other correspondence there is in plenty 
from ‘‘The Albany”—from ‘‘D. S. O.” 
—who says that he can meet any kind 
of fire except that which comes from 
the eyes of the girl he is apparently 
too timid to refuse, and from many 
others. The fact is, that eligible 
young men are proposed to not once 
in every four years, but nearly every 
day. The private correspondence of 
our favorite actors, our favorite tenors 
and poets, and our other heroic and 
long-haired enthusiasts, could reveal 
strong light upon the aching voids 
that exist in many female breasts. 
Meanwhile a great Leap Year Ball has 
been arranged, and timid young men 
are “‘cordially invited.” ‘‘ All are wel- 
come.” Towards midnight, when the 
wall-flowers get humpy and thirsty, 
they will be led to the supper-room by 
Leap Year heroines. It will, of course 
be considered ‘‘forward”’ for a man to 
go to the supper-room by himself. 


The Ball to which I refer is in aid of 
the ‘‘Dumb Friends’ League!” Al- 
though at the date I write it is not yet 
February 29th, an old lady in Stafford- 
shire several days ago anticipated her 
rights by electing to kiss a Mayor. 
She fell down and broke her leg in the 
pursuit of him. It is hoped that has 
not discouraged others from following 
up the great privileges which are 
granted to the sex at this season. 

While we are on the subject of matri- 
mony, I notice that a League has been 
formed by some stern males that they 
will never marry corset wrecks. I read 
that about sixty ladies and many more 
gentlemen, al/ in the flush of youth, 
have joined this anti-corset League. 
It is, I imagine, with most, not a ques- 
tion of corsets or no corsets, but it is a 
question of what are the right corsets. 

It has been suggested that, owing to 
the scant attendance of men at church 
on Sundays, the reason for this absence 
may be traced to the fact that they 
have no place to put their hats. Some 
one says that in every church there 
should-be a cloak-room for men’s hats, 
and that the fees should go to ‘‘the 
clothing of the heathen in West 
Africa.” Why West Africa? And 
why the heathen at all? The so-called 
heathen are both happy and healthy, 
and do not desire to be clothed, whereas 
the people of Whitechapel and Wap- 
ping do desire it. Meanwhile the 
silk-hat question burns. There is no 
article of attire that causes a well- 
groomed man more trouble than his 
silk hat. It may argue greatness to 
wear a golf cap in St. James’s Street, 
but it does not argue distinction. Few 
can be great, but some can, with care, 
at any rate? achieve distinction, and a 
silk hat assists therein very materially. 
More character can be put into the 
brim of a silk hat than into any other 
article worn by man. 

I have always been under the im- 
pression that I knew a good deal about 
Sussex, but after reading Mr. E. V. 
Lucas’s ‘‘Highways and Byways” of 
that county I have come to the con- 
clusion that my knowledge is of the 
most rudimentary sort. The two great 
points about Mr. Lucas’s book are its 
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exhaustiveness and its quiet charm. 
Read the book, and you will feel that 
the author has trodden every yard of 
Sussex; and you will also feel that 
there is no county more deserving of 
a thorough exploration. The atmos- 
phere of every page is the breezy, ex- 
hilarating atmosphere of the Downs. 
Mr. Lucas. loves the Downs, and re- 
turns to them whenever he can. Mr. 
Griggs has drawn .some delightful 
pictures. At present, I believe, Sussex 
is under water. But if ever there 
comes a time when it rises to the sur- 
face once more, you should explore it 
with Mr. Lucas’s book as a guide. 
The papers also tell me in my seclu- 
sion that no sooner had Joseph left, for 
Egypt than the bottom fell out of the 
fiscal controversy. Nosooner was the 
Protectionist cat away than the Retali- 
ative mice began to play. Retaliation 
is now our only platform. After a 
while that, too, will be forgotten, and 
we shall be as we were. But it all 
helps to confirm the theory of wise 
observers of public affairs, that every- 
thing is done by one man. It is 
conjectured that, however much Mr. 
Chamberlain may be disappointed by 
finding that his campaign has not pros- 
pered in his absence, he cannot rid 
himself of a certain degree of satisfac- 
tion in having ceased to be Colonial 
Secretary before the Celestializing of 
the mines came up. A deck-chair at 
Shepheard’s Hotel is a far more com- 
fortable place than the Front Bench 
when the question of a pig-tailed Rand 
is under discussion. ‘‘ Whole-hoggers’’ 


are now at a discount; “‘ Little-piggers” 
are not what they were. The new in- 
quiry is “‘Are you a ‘Whole-Pigtailer’ 
or a ‘Non-Pigtailer ’?’’ 

One of the literary papers, in despair 
for news of books, has invented a 
Shakespeare Memorial for London. It 
even publishes the photograph of an 
unidentified piece of waste ground on 
which the building is to stand. It is 
to be the intellectual capital of the 
world, and there will be Extension 
Lectures in the basement. You know 
the kind of thing? Whether it will 
exist and succeed, or even exist, re- 
mains to be seen. It depends, per- 
haps, on whether Mr. Hall Caine or 
Miss Marie Corelli succeeds in securing 
a residence sufficiently close. 

The hidden-treasure craze has died 
away; and Mr. Alfred Harmsworth 
has written an article in one of his 
papers telling how he lost 100,000/. 
by his penny paper for women, which 
may, however, he adds, now become, 
as a halfpenny paper for every one, a 
success. It is agreeable to think of 
the good sense of women. The par- 
ticular attraction of the new Mirror is 
that it is able to give, owing to a pri- 
vate wire between the office and Port 
Arthur, pictures of yesterday's engage- 
ments in the Russo-Japanese war. 
paper that has so overcome the diffi- 
culties of transport as to be able to do 
this must be popular. 

Your friend, 
ARTHUR PENDENYS. 


Lonpon, March, 1904. 
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The Editor’s Clearing-House 


The contributions to this department are supposed to be somewhat more intimate in manner 
and subject than those in other parts of the magazine. They are more or less the expression of 
personal feeling. It may be the atring of a grievance, the exploiting of an enthusiasm. Perhaps 
the remarks here made may arouse discussion among their readers. So much the better. The 
editor will, when moved to do so, comment on the contributions. The department will be, as it 
were, an editorial clearing-house in which tt is hoped that every reader of THE Critic will become 


personally interested. 
Step-Father Time 


It is a matter of no doubt in my mind that 
the man who has done more than any other 
to shorten life is the person who hit upon the 
clever idea of measuring time. I think it was 
Alfred the Great who used to notch his 
candles in such a way that he could check off 
his allotted span as it was consumed with the 
candle, and since that mischievous invention 
we have been ridden by Father Time (pre- 
viously a good servant) as by an Old Man of 
the Sea. Think of the ample unmeasured 
days before the tallow monitor began its vigil. 
If we had not had enough of night, what was 
to prevent our postponing the day until we 
were ready for it? What was there to insist 
blindly and mechanically that it was day 
when all our instincts and our reason pro- 
tested that it was the middle of the night? 
We had only to keep our eyes shut and it was 
whatever hour we chose. Then morning 
lasted until we were through with it. We 
went about our tasks with zest, with our 
freshest strength, not waiting until eight 
o’clock or nine o’clock to begin, and never 
hesitating to undertake new labors because 
we knew that our candles were half con- 
sumed, or that a whistle would “blow. We 
were all scabs, of course, but we were all 
artists in labor. Loss of appetite and in- 
somnia were in the nature of things unknown, 
as sleeping and eating, like working, were 
done to please ourselves, and not to suit a 
time-table. Life was large in those days. 
The happenings in the Garden of Eden; the 
fateful questions of Hunding’s Cave; even 
the dallying in the forest of Arden could only 
have taken place when people were not clock- 
ridden. It was childhood. When we are chil- 
dren how long the days, how restoringly, or 
how tragically long, the nights! How incred- 
ibly long the growing years! And now? Now 
we have not only clocks meanly doling out the 
minutes of the day, but fashion scornfully 
cutting shorter and shorter our allowance of 
time in our houses, the department stores 
hustling us into our summer frocks while our 


furs are scarce out of cold storage. The 
Church with her blessed poultice of Lent does 
indeed bring a pause, and rest to some, but 
only at the cost of a big piece of time, for who 
does not say when Lent begins, ‘“‘ What, 
spring again! Where has the winter gone?” 
Yes, and the harm which Alfred the Great 
did cannot be undone. For we have become 
bond slaves of time forever. To destroy all 
clocks, and measured candles, and sun-dials, 
and hour-glasses would be useless, for are there 
not everywhere men who (like the old Scotch- 
men who could re-write the Bible if every copy 
were destroyed) could, and gladly would, 
check off every precious minute of our waking 
and sleeping hours, till we had lost them all 
again? It is twelve o’clock, and I drop my 
pen, not because I am exhausted, not because 
my readers are exhausted, but because the 
clock strikes, and, Cinderella-like, I obey our 
master—Time. Grace E. MartIN. 


Paul Pry’s Defence 

Personal gossip in public print is an inter- 
national disease. The columns of the daily 
press to the most conservative periodicals or 
religious reviews reveal its astounding preva- 
lence. 

Few outputs of the scribbler’s art finds 
speedier market or better prices than enter- 
taining tid-bits about ‘‘fillers of the public 
eye.” That writers of established repute are 
not above dipping into their storehouse of 
personal memory (for a consideration) when 
the lime-light of publicity is suddenly turned 
upon a personality pigeon-holed there, signa- 
tures attached to not a little of the current 
gossip in periodic print attests. 

Could the public share with editors the 
names of the writers of much of the unsigned 
personal chatter dished up for its delectation, 
it would rub its eyes in astonishment, and in 
not a few instances be almost justified in re- 
fusing to believe. 

To tell what one may know, pleasant or 
otherwise, about the capitalized He or She in 
the public eye is inherent, whether the teller 
be inflicted or not with the scribbler’s itch. 
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It is the demand, the marketableness of 
personal gossip that unquestionably makes 
the telling of it in print irresistible alike to 
the skilled and unskilled writer. 

Of all that comes to a writer’s mill, however, 
there is nothing fraught with more dynamic 
possibilities than personal gossip. To writer 
no less than subject it is capable of bringing 
about all sorts of unsuspected complications, 
undreamed of denouements. 

Just how far a writer may use, if at all, the 
privilege of hearth, friendship, and relation- 
ship in print, has always been more or less a 
mooted question. But with these intimate 
sources of information sealed one may well 
ask what becomes of biography? 

Must the world be content with its idols of 
a day or an zon as they are presented in their 
books, painting, or dramas, in full-dress suit or 
when sitting for their picture? 

Since Washington Irving justified himself 
to himself and incidentally to posterity in re- 
vealing in print his visit to Sir Walter Scott 
at Abbotsford, our serious men of letters, from 
N. P. Willis to W. D. Howells, have appar- 
ently no compunction about the matter. 

To remonstrate against up-to-date scrib- 
bling Paul Pry’s disclosure of what some of 
our public or semi-public characters are 
pleased to call their ‘“privacy”’ is anomaly, 
under present conditions, as worthy the stu- 
dent of sociology as the well-dressed rabble 
that recently defied law and order to catch 
a glimpse of a real duke and a quasi-duchess. 

Reprehensible as is much of the personal 
gossip in public print, it is hardly fair to 
saddle all the blame upon the Paul Prys and 
Peeping Toms of the scribbling world. Theirs 
is to meet the economic law of supply and 
demand. 

Consider the risk they run in marketing 
their ‘‘finds’’? 

Racy, if not edifying, would be the confes- 
sion of these pickers up of unconsidered 
trifles, who lend so much spice and piquancy, 
if not merriment, to the modern press at the 
expense of people that we all, more or less, 
like to read about. ; 

Paul Pry soon learns that there is nothing 
more sensitive, more vulnerable than the ar- 
tistic temperament. Itis like a weather-vane. 
Men and women whose character and reputa- 
tion and prestige would seem to put them 
beyond the shaft of printers’ ink are too often 
childishly resentful and mercilessly relentless 
in their efforts to run down the identity of the 
writer of an unsigned personal that has wit- 
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tingly or unwittingly given offence, while an 
offensive signed article is rarely forgotten or 
forgiven. 

How dearly his garrulity often costs. him 
only Paul Pry knows! His losses and gains 
are not always to be estimated in dollars and 
cents. The victims of his pen have various 
ways of making their pleasure or displeasure 
felt. To one pen-gossiper who secures finan- 
cial prosperity, a journalistic plume, or a lit- 
erary sinecure through his or her tact in 
judiciously projecting on the public retina a 
man or woman ambitious to be talked of, 
there are scores who meet a Waterloo without 
ever suspecting how it came about. 

With the best intention to compliment, the 
writer of personal gossip is often likely to give 
unpardonable offence, and awaken sooner or 
later to discover that the subject of his well- 
meaning eulogy regards him as something 
obnoxious if not dangerous, something to be 
avoided at all hazards. 

No writer of experience is without a poig- 
nant memory or two of good intent that went 
awry. 

Some years ago a literary aspirant who had 
long worshipped at the shrine of our most 
distinctive man of letters was presented to 
the idol by a mutual friend who hoped he 
would lend, as is his wont, a helping hand. 
Shortly after the meeting, which was most 
agreeable, there appeared in a popular maga- 
zine a chatty sketch of the novelist from the 
pen of the aspirant. A copy was sent to him. 
In vain the writer waited for the acknowledg- 
ment that never came. In time he recovered. 
from the blow, and in travel, study, change 
of taste and discovery of other literary pas- 
sions, the incident was forgotten. 

Years after he encountered the Man of Let- 
ters in a business capacity.. The first meeting 
was recalled, but no reference to the article 
or invitation to his home. The young man 
who had now “‘arrived” realized that there 
was an unsurmountable barrier between them. 
What had raised it piqued his curiosity which 
was not to be appeased until he met in his 
journalistic rounds a close friend of the Man 
of Letters. 

“What did you ever do to X——?” he 
asked. 

“Do? What do you mean?” 

“‘T was dining with him the other night and 
mentioned your name. He seemed to know 
all about you; spoke very kindly of your abil- 
ity, but with a shrug of the shoulders. Now 
like a woman I note little things. That 
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shrug told me there was something in the 
background. Do you know, I believe X 
is afraid of you.” 

The idea was so preposterous that it added 
not a little to the gayety of the journalist. 

“Why, I never did -— an injury in my 
life. I never wrote a line about him save 
once in callow days, and it was such poor rot 
he never deigned to notice it.” 

‘“‘A magazine article?” said the friend. “I 
remember it. Let’s see; I believe you re- 
lated in it a story of his father being sent for 
butter, became absorbed in a poem; forgot the 
butter, guests arrived, no butter!” 

“Yes, yes; I got the story from his cousin. 
It illustrated the dreamy, impracticable char- 
acter of X- *s forebear. I thought it capi- 
tal. 

“Young man,” said the novelist’s closest 
friend, “that butter cooked your goose.” 

“Absurd! It’s not half so personal as much 
of his own writings.” 

“That may be, but never forget that while 
an author of renown may write with impunity 
volumes about himself, his friends, and his kin, 
one paragraph about himself from the pen of 
another is capable of giving mortal offence.” 

It is in touching tipon physical attributes 
that the writer of personal gossip runs the 
greatest danger. 

“T return with thanks your article! You 
are much too kind to me, and I appreciate 
your kindness,” wrote the foremost woman 
journalist of Paris to a young scribbler who 
had sent her a eulogistic published sketch of 
which the journalist was the subject. “I 
rather enjoy seeing myself through your eyes. 
They seem to me clear-seeing ones. How- 
ever, you have made a few mistakes. One of 
the little errors,” wrote this celebrity whose 
dispatches have been quoted in the Chamber 
of Deputies and the House of Commons,‘‘is 
representing me a good many years older than 
Iam. Perhaps in a city where art frequently 
steps in to help failing nature by means of 
dyes, paint, and powder, one who wears gray 
hair au natural must look much older than 
one’s years.” 

The writer turned to the paragraph that 
had pricked the “eternal feminine.” 

It read: ‘‘ With the gray hair of sixty, this 
brainiest of women has all the vigor and fresh- 


ness of forty!” Lipa Rose McCasg. 


The Discredited Sense of Smell 


In the course of certain comment upon 
Helen Keller’s abilities and disabilities I en- 
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countered the phrase, “‘the discredited sense 
of smell’’ applied rather hesitantly to one of 
Miss Keller’s unobstructed avenues of percep- 
tion. That the phrase is a just one we must 
perhaps concede, but why is the sense of smell 
thus fallen into disrepute? Is there anything 
inherently ridiculous or dishonorable in noses? 
Of course, there are noses and noses; imagi- 
native, aristocratic noses as truly indicative 
of breeding as the voices and manners that 
usually accompany them; non-committal, 
utilitarian noses expressive of nothing save 
the desirability of seeking violets and avoiding 
Chinatown; blunt, insensitive noses with a 
relish for the musk and its derivatives to be 
found in street cars and other resorts of the 
plain people on the evening of Christmas day. 
But surely a nose at once sightly and sensitive 
is a desirable possession, and the exercise of 
its function is a privilege to be enjoyed as 
frankly as any other. 

One of our most agreeable experiences in 
the exercise of this sense of smell lies in its 
power vividly to recall to us other days and 
ways by the quick co-operation of the law of 
association. For while during our waking 
hours our eyes and ears are busily engaged in 
stowing into their particular repositories in 
the brain'a mass of insignificant details, our 
noses (in respectable localities) are compara- 
tively unoccupied. Thus our nasal appetite 
is kept fresh and keen, and a sensation when 
it occurs, is more or less poignant, so that 
when something is recalled by an odor the 
impression is far sharper than when the re- 
minder comes through other channels. 

Who would willingly forego the delight of 
sniffing at new books fresh from the press? 
Who does not love the delectable smell of 
pop-corn for its association with forgotten 
expositions and the circuses of youth? To 
this day the aroma of fresh molasses candy 
transports me in imagination to homelike 
kitchens, peopled by happy, noisy, sticky 
children, comparing the blisters on their busy 
palms, and discussing the relative value of 
butter and flour as lubricants. 

Does not the prophetic air proceeding from 
the kitchen on Thanksgiving day seem remi- 
miscent also, reminding us of innumerable 
other like feast-days? Bygone Thanksgivings 
and Christmases rise in tableaux before the 
mind; we hear voices long silenced, and hug to 
ourselves the memory of days with their cus- 
toms so enriched by the participation of those 
we loved. 

And when, in the fulness of our social en- 
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thusiasm, we attend some gathering of our 
fellows, how gently is our feeling of festivity 
stimulated by the intoxicating fragrance of 
the combined odor of coffee and American 
Beauty roses! 

Does not Smith, when he carries home in 
the street car a pound of freshly roasted 
coffee, involuntarily advertise his domestici- 
ty? In some subtle manner the smell of that 
coffee makes it clear that Smith has a wife and 
children, and probably a dog, and that on 
summer evenings after supper he uses the 
hose on his front lawn. That pound of 
coffee is poetry for him who smells aright. 

To turn from what we may call the social 
odors to those of nature, we shall see, if we 
think and remember a moment, how impos- 
sible itwould be todissociate from our pleasure 
in the beauty of aspect in a spring landscape 
our enjoyment of the odors of freshly turned 
earth, and the piquant, half-bitter fragrance 
of the red maple buds and the gray-green 
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“Don’t you think that is a good story?” 
asked a bride recently. ‘Well, when I told 
Two Books of im that story sg 
American ““Whom?’’, 

Humor. “‘John—he said, ‘What is the 
point, my dear?’ Henever laughs at really 
funny things.” 

“‘John has no sense of humor?” 

“No. And the curious thing is, he is 
always bringing me things to read which he 
says are awfully funny, and, my dear, they 
have no point at all!” 

If John and his wife had consulted ‘Little 
Masterpieces of American Wit and Humor,” * 
they would not only have passed some very 
diverting half-hours, but they might have 
avoided a fatal error: 


Peake ee for in companions 
That do converse and waste the time together, 
Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of love, 
There must be needs a like proportion 
Of lineaments, of manners, and of spirit,”’ 


and experts agree that to attempt a union of 
two souls which have no joke in common, is 
vanity. 

This is a very complete and a very happy 
little collection. It must have been a ticklish 


* “Little Masterpieces of American Wit and Humor.” 
Edited by THomas L. Masson. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Insix volumes. Price per volume, 75 cents; price, per set, 

+50. 
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hints of willow leaves to be. And would not 
the wind-blown, fluttering silence of the 
breezy upland on an August afternoon be 
robbed of half its charm but for its burden of 
scents distilled from the sun-warmed mead- 
ows below? Let us not scorn the member 
that gives to us the succession of delights we 
know, from the delicate though pungent ap- 
peal of early spring to the last breath of 
autumn’s smoke-laden air redolent of the 
gentle obsequies of the summer-world. 

In spite of the enjoyment to be derived 
from olfactory appeals, there are moments, of 
course, when one regrets his sensitiveness 
thereto, because of the penalties exacted as 
compensation for that susceptibility. For 
though there are roses and roast turkey, there 
are also cheap perfumes and Limburger cheese 
and garlic. None the less, is not the heavi- 
ness of cauliflower paradoxically outweighed 
by the delicacy of a violet? 

Epna KincsLEy WALLACE. 


Fact and Fiction 


matter to select for others the funniest good 
things and the best funny things of our litera- 
ture. The editor confides a few of his diffi- 
culties and shoulders the entire responsibility 
of his work. ‘‘He has,’’ says the Introduc- 
tion, ‘‘made his selection without consulting 
anyone, knowing that if a consultation of ex- 
perts should attempt to decide about the con- 
tents of a volume of American humor, no 
volume would ever be written.” Mark Twain 
naively prefaces one of the volumes: ‘Those 
selections in this book which are from my own 
works were made by my assistant compilers, 
not by me. This is why there are not more.” 

Every reader, of course, will have his pri- 
vate quarrel with the editor on account of 
some household god rejected or some pet aver- 
sion admitted. I know a young man of esprit 
who once found a volume of W. L. Alden’s de- 
licious solemn humor on the shelves of the 
library in a university town, and being refused 
the right to buy it, felt obliged (though hith- 
erto of a rigid honesty) to steal it. He, for 
instance, would hardly be satisfied with the 
two short articles from the pen for whose sake 
he was ready tocommitacrime. But the col- 
lection is wonderfully complete, and will prove 
to be what many men desire. Our own 
jokers of to-day and to-morrow are fairly and 
discreetly represented; and it is worth the 
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price of the books to have in convenient form 
“The One Hoss Shay,” “The Elf Child,” 
“Nothing to Wear,” ‘The Little Peach,” 
“The Heathen Chinee,” and “‘The Jumping 
Frog,” to say nothing of the many dear old 
poems and stories that have blessed our lives 
since ‘‘ Now I lay me,” and have never before 
known a name or an author. Each of the six 
little volumes contains an excellent portrait of 
one of our classic humorists. 

Another recent collection of ‘ American 
Humorous Prose’’* suffers by comparison with 
this. The compass is too small to do justice 
to the subject, and there is too great a propor- 
tion of slang and of humor that is merely 
timely. ‘‘American Humorous Prose” may 
still be good English, in which matter Mr. 
Masson showed excellent literary taste. There 
are, of course, some amusing things in Stone 
& Co.’s publication, but in these days of 
newspapers and magazines, it was scarcely 
worth doing unless it was done more thor- 
oughly. It is a daintily printed volume. 

Grace E. Martin. 


When Mr. James L. Ford grasps his lance 
and “‘pricks”’ into the troubled sea of modern 
society, t we know that the fur is going to fly— 
if we may be permitted these classic figures. 
He has the gift of satire and the zest of a 
municipal reformer. He loves to scold; he 
enjoys lashing himself into a fury. 

Let us thank the gods for James L. Ford. 
He raises the windows and creates a draught 
Mr. Ford Not Which displaces portiéres and up- 
at His sets rubber plants, but certainly 
Funniest. airs the room. We have all at 
least a bowing acquaintance with the lady 
who sends her daughter to the “desirable” 
school; we have all been the victims of the 
“social parasites with such money-making 
schemes as Browning lectures, talks on 
medieval art, palmistry, physical culture— 
everything, in fact, that is dependent on 
human credulity,”—and the chapter on the 
uninvited attendance of fashionable weddings 
is rather painfully timely. We-do not in New 
York work ourselves into a passion over these 
things, but we shall be glad to have Mr. Ford 
do so. We Americans like to have somebody 
excited over social evils. 

The chapter on “Brazen Calf Literature”’ 
opens spiritedly. ‘‘An exaggerated conscious- 
ness of our keen sense of humor has developed 
of late years under the genial warmth of for- 
eign approval, from a harmless national van- 


* ** American Humorous Prose,” Stone, 


t “The Brazen Calf. 7 By James L. cS ited. 
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ity into a grievous besetting sin that has 
stamped itself upon every grade of American 
society. That we are essentially a people of 
humorous inclination cannot be denied, for 
are we not a nation of born ‘story-tellers,’ and 
has not the red, white, and blue comic supple- 
ment of the Sunday Planet—‘eight pages of 
roaring fun and frolic,’ we call it in the adver- 
tisements—distended the circulation of that 
journal to extraordinary dimensions? Indeed, 
our overweening sense of humor has beeome a 
form of hysteria which leads us to laugh at 
the note of absurdity in our brother’s eye and 
blinds us to the perfectly apparent and alto- 
gether ridiculous beam which obscures our 
own vision.” 

There is nothing the matter with Mr. Ford’s 
sense of humor, which is of the militant order. 

A slender story connects the scenes at Mrs. 
Catnip’s cheerful boarding-house meals,— 
about as much of a story as the Autocrat told 
at his Table; it would, of course, be unfair to 
Mr. Ford to compare his breezy conversational 
jousts with the classic chats of his model. 

“The Brazen Calf” is, perhaps, not quite 
so directly inspired an effort as the same au- 
thor’s ‘‘ Literary Shop,” which was a triumph 
of humorous satire, but it is an amusing book, 
and if everybody would buy a copy for each 
of his friends whom he suspects to be a 
devotee of the brazen calf, the author ought 
soon to be arich man. The illustrations, by 
W. Glackens, are expressive. G. E. M. 


The dramatic nature of Miss Glasgow’s last 
novel* is indicated at the start by the “‘ List of 


Characters’’ following the contents. If the 
ABatch of 00k had been written two years 
New Novels ago, in the good old days for 
Reviewed by novelists, when every manager 
po a6c30 looked cross-eyed in his eagerness 

to see incipient dramas in works 
of fiction, it would have been seized upon by 
more than one, even before it had finally got 
itself told. 

As it is, we shall probably be spared the 
mangling of a piece of literature which, in 
power and literary quality, far outstrips most 
of the novels published during the last twelve 
months. ‘Dramatic’ in the best sense is the 
epithet most applicable: which means vivid, 
living. The output of fiction has recently 
been so steady and of so mediocre a nature 
as to remind one of a hotel dinner ‘“‘on the 
American plan,” -where all the viands taste as 

*“The Deliverance.” By Eten Gtascow. _ Illus- 


trated by Frank E. Scooonover Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $1.50. 
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though they had been cooked in the same dish, 
and only the menu is of any assistance in 
differentiation. But ‘‘The Deliverance” is, 
sut generis, the sort of book whose scenes 
stamp themselves on the mind, even after 
title, and possibly author, are forgotten. 

It is a story of Southern hatred during the 
Reconstruction period. Christopher Blake, the 
Miss Glasgow's !2St male descendant of a line of 
Fine Per- distinguished land-owners in Vir- 
formance. _ ginia, finds himself after the war 
in the humiliating position of a tobacco 
grower within sight of his ancestral home, 
occupied by “Bill” Fletcher, his father’s 
former overseer, a vulgar, cruel man, who 
came into possession of the property by a 
means never quite clear to any one but him- 
self. Blake is impotent against the man, but 
sets himself towards vengeance by trying to 
wreck the life of Will Fletcher, the grandson, 
the only weak point in the old man’s armor. 
The gradual yielding of Will’s hereditarily 
weak nature to the strong determination and 
personality of Christopher, whom the boy 
learns to love, the hardening and coarsening 
of the tempter as he sees his plan succeed, and 
his final deliverance from the evil in his nature, 
form the beginning, the middle, and the end 
of the plot. 

Fletcher’s granddaughter Maria is the 
means of grace to Christopher, and a charming 
means she is. Their first meetings, when they 
talked as freely and primitively -as Paul and 
Virginia, are among the best scenes in the 
book; and Maria’s splendid courage on all 
occasions almost convinces the reader that she 
could indulge in repartee with Christopher on 
the night when her grandfather locked her 
outdoors and she walked across the fields. with 
bruised feet. 

The minor characters are vivid, with the 
exception of Carraway, Fletcher’s lawyer, 
who is not necessarily more than a figure-head: 
blind Mrs. Blake, deceived by her loving chil- 
dren for twenty years into the belief that she 
is still in Blake Hall, whose greatest trial 


during her married life was that her husband ° 


would not use an ash-tray; Cynthia Blake, 
the sacrificial lamb whose aim in life died with 
the death of her mother; Molly Peterkin, 
Will’s foolish little flaxen-haired wife, who 
clung to Maria’s diamond ring with childlike 
vanity, rather than sell it for necessary medi- 
cine; and Tucker Corbin, the old soldier uncle, 
whose unswerving optimism, however, grates 
on the nerves of the people that find physical 
relief in occasional spells of gloominess. 
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If one were inclined to pick flaws with the 
book, it might be said that the last few chap- 
ters are less convincing than the first, there- 
fore anti-climatic; and that a psychological 
false note is struck when a woman of Maria’s 
character hastens to tell her lover that Blake 
Hall will be his by her gift after her grand- 
father’s death. The consistent course for a 
woman of her self-control would have been to 
conceal that fact until by law the property 
was hers to bestow. 

But these are minor flaws. The book as a 
whole is an unforgettable drama of real people. 
CAROLYN SHIPMAN, 


Readers of ‘‘ Children of the Mist’’ and “The 
River ’’ who expect in ‘‘'The American Pris- 
oner’’ * a psychological novel such as those will 
be disappointed. The Dartmoor background 
is present, but the Hardyesque development 
of character is absent. ‘The American 
Prisoner” is enthralling in interest, thrilling 
at times, but it is a novel of adventure, a 
Mr. Phillpotts melodrama almost pure and sim- 
in a New Réle.Ple, saved only by its distinct 

literary flavor. Yet it is so far 
above the average level of present fiction that 
it is a distinct acquisition. In the last analysis, 
why not adventure, even impossible? It only 
proves the author’s versatility. Readers can- 
not live by psychology alone, and lucky the 
writer who can turn from development of char- 
acter to swift narrative bearing all before it. 

Dartmoor is the background, in all its 
moods; the characters, a gentleman farmer, 
his wife and daughter, her three lovers, and 
the peasant folk of the neighborhood, whose 
conversation and the descriptions of the moor 
are the best parts of the book. . It is some- 
what difficult to explain why Grace Malherb 
was the beloved of three men, but matters of 
the heart are occasionally unexplainable, and it 
is not given to women to discern wherein lies 
the charm for men in a female person. The 
case of Richard Feverel’s wife has never been 
satisfactorily settled in feminine conclaves, 

Of the three lovers, two are distinct; the 
boy cousin, John Lee, a pathetic figure in his 
devotion; and Peter Norcot, a prosperous 
woolstapler, neat, trim, amiable, the most un- 
mitigated bore in fiction, with his constant 
quotation of the poets, and a smiling villain 
withal. Cecil Stark, the American prisoner 
at Princetown, together with all that touches 
on America, is vague and unreal. 


* “The American Prisoner.” A Romance of the West 
Country. By Epgn Puurtuiporrs. [Illustrated by 


Ciaupe A. SHEPPERSON. Macmillan Co. 





Grace Malherb shares the centre of the stage 
with a lost heirloom, an amphora valued at 
£20,000, as fantastic in its way as the singing 
birds in “The Magic Flute.” Whenever this 
object is mentioned, the machinery squeaks 
heavily. But its existence is the occasion for 
one of the most thrilling scenes in the book, 
when Lovey Lee, the half-crazy hag-miser, 
imprisons and binds Grace in the grotto 
where it is concealed: The snow-storm on the 
moor is intensely vivid, one of the best 
pieces of description in the book. C. S. 


The literary merit of ‘A Little Garrison” * 
would never cause it to be read, and this fact 
the translator explains in an illuminating 
Preface dealing with the evils in the present 
German army. The value of the book lies in 
More Truth its truth. Indeed, so true is it, 
than Litera- that it was brought to the notice 
ture. of the Kaiser, formed the subject 
of debates in the Reichstag, and may be the 
means ultimately of an entire reformation of 
the army. . 

The action occurs in a small garrison on the 
French frontier, and the material is more like 
a series of depositions than fiction. The 
gambling, drinking, luxuriousness, army 
usury, money marriages, abuse of power by 
superior officers in their inhuman cruelty to 
subordinates, the cleavage in sympathy be- 
tween army men and civilians, the absurd 
ideas of honor obtaining in the army, and the 
foolishness of duelling, are all presented so 
frankly that it reads like the work of a dis- 
torted imagination. But not only is every 
word true, but portions are omitted in the 
translation because of their too shocking 
truth. It is well worth reading, if only as a 
human document. Cc. S. 


We know, as a rule, so little of the purely 
human side of great men. That is probably 
why every new book that gives us glimpses of 
that kind is welcomed. The present booklet ¢ 
‘shows us the grim Iron Chancellor at his very 
Bismarck as DeSt. There is surprisingly much 
Revealed by tenderness, matrimonial and pa- 
His Letters. ternal, in it, with a goodly dose of 
thoughtfulness and consideration. Of course, 
the letters are not models of style, not even 

*“A Little Garrison.” A Realistic Novel of German 

of To-day. By Fritz_von per Kyrpurc 


Army Life of 
(Lisvtelaee Bilse). Translated, Edited, and with a 
Special Introd: by WoLr VoN SCHIERBRAND. 


tokes. 
+ “ Bismarck’s Letters to His Wife from the Seat of 
War, 1870-1871.” Translated by ARMIN HARDER. 

Appleton. $1.00 net. 
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in their original German; they were-hurriedly 
scribbled down on scraps and ends of paper 
during brief hours of rest in the course 
of a fiercely fought campaign. But just be- 
cause of that they are typical, sincere, and 
often interesting. 

There is much good-humored irony in the 
book. From Pont-a-Mousson he writes: 
“The people here must take me for a blood- 
hound. The old women, when they hear my 
name, fall upon their knees and beg for their 
lives. Attila was a lamb compared with me.” 
Of Thiers he says: “he is by far the most 
charming Gaul whose acquaintance I have 
made’”’; and in a later letter: ‘‘My little 
friend, Thiers, is very clever and charming. 

He is a decent little fellow, with 
white hair, respectable and charming, and 
good, old-fashioned French manners, and it 
was very hard for me to be as hard upon him 
as I had to be.” 

Those who fancy that the German con- 
querors lived high in French chateaux on 
truffle patés and Burgundy will learn from 
these Bismarck letters that they are mistaken. 
Even while in Versailles, he has to write home 
for supplies, for ‘“‘smoked goosebreast” and 
savory hams from his own estate of Varzin, to 
make up the deficiencies of his larder in the 
enemy’s country. 

On October 8th he writes about his diplo- 
matic anxieties, saying, among other things: 
“Our American friends do not exactly know, 
now that France has become a republic, with 
which side of their faces they should smile 
more benignantly. They love us just as much 
as ever, but republic! They are unable now 
to hate the Frenchmen.” 

Christmastide there is some sentimentality, 
of course. He wrote a rather despondent let- 
ter, hoping he should soon be back with his 
“dear heart,’’ and in the solitude of the coun- 
try. He curses the necessity of dancing at- 
tendance on the king, his master, saying: ‘‘No 
healthy heart is able to endure this court life 
permanently.” His wife had sent him a little 
Christmas tree, and he lights that up “after 
the coffee.” 

The translation is done surprisingly well. 
There are relatively few blunders, although 
those few are rather ludicrous, as, for instance, 
on page 102, where Bismarck is made to com- 
plain of a touch of the gout and speaks of 
“the vein over the knuckle”; it ought to be 
“ ankle.”’ 

W. von S. 
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Addison—The Art of the Pitti Palace. With a 
Short History of the ——— of the 
Palace, and its Owners, and an 


precia- 
tion of its Treasures. By Julia De Wolf 
Addison. Illustrated. . C. Page. 
$2.00. 


The present volume is hardly so good as its 
predecessor, ‘“‘The Art of the Vatican,’’ re- 
cently reviewed in these columns. It is, how- 
ever, a carefully compiled and comprehensive 
account of the sombre pile which contains 
within its thick walls so many masterpieces of 
the Golden Age of painting in Italy. The 
Pitti collection is obviously weak along cer- 
tain lines, but on others is fairly without a 
rival. The author has reflected little of the 
colorful magic of these canvases in her com- 
ments, though she is in the main a discreet 
cicerone, save when indulging in comparisons 
between Tintoretto and Tolstoy! 


Caffin—American Masters of Sculpture. Being 
Brief Appreciations of Some American 
Sculptors and of Some Phases of Sculp- 
ture in America. By Charles H. Caffin. 
Illustrated. Doubleday, Page. $3.00. 


Mr. Caffin unquestionably ranks as the fore- 
most critic of current American art, and any- 
thing from his pen is sure to be authoritative. 
Having already written copiously and well 
upon native painting and photography, it was 
inevitable that Mr. Caffin should next discuss 
American sculpture. In a handsome volume, 
nicely printed and sufficiently well illustrated, 
Mr. Caffin discloses:the merits of some dozen 
of our leading sculptors, beginning with Au- 
oa St. Gaudens and closing with Victor 

avid Brenner. An Introduction and two 
short papers by way of supplementary matter 
complete the contents of a work which is dis- 
tinguished by careful analysis and discriminat- 
ing appreciation. Mr. Caffin is particularly 
happy in his attitude toward the technical 
side of his subject; he is never abstruse; and 
the frequent employment of such convenient 
foreign terms as finesse and ensemble is of 
unfailing service to the reader. Sculpture is, 
beyond doubt, the least understood of the 
arts, and one can but be grateful to Mr. Caffin 
for a volume which is at the same time so in- 
forming in tone and so judicial and fair- 
minded in spirit. 


Ennis—Music in Art. By Luna May Ennis. 
Illustrated. L.C. Page. $1.60. 


As a continuation along almost identical lines 
of the already popular ‘“‘ Art Lovers’ Series,” 
this volume is a success. Though it is hardly 
a profound or significant contribution to 
higher esthetics, it will unquestionably 
awaken sympathetic interest among those 
whose appreciations are mainly sentimental. 


Levy—The American Art Annual, 1903-1904. 
Edited by Florence N. Levy. Illustrated. 
American Art Annual Co. 


As in past seasons, Miss Levy’s ‘‘ Annual’? is 
complete, accurate, and a model of conven- 
ience. Like ‘“‘Who’s Who,” the ‘Art An- 
nual” is in its particular field an institution, 
and it is a pleasure to note its continued suc- 
cess. The Sales Lists and List of Art Books 
published during the period covered are not- 
ably full with this issue, and the illustrations 
are both carefully selected and well repro- 
duced. Unusual and pathetic interest at- 
taches to the Obituary Notices, which include 
this year such widely known and regretted 
names as Robert Blum, J. Wells Champney, 

ohn Donoghue, Frederick Law Olmsted, 

histler, and Edwin Lord Weeks. 


The Art Portfolio of the International Studio. 

Lane. $5.00 net. 
Among the occasional 
connection with the ‘‘International Studio” 
the “‘Art Portfolio” holds welcome place. 
Some score of subjects are usually reproduced 
in color and mounted in a manner suitable for 
framing or hanging as they are. While the 
present set does not cache anything of 
unique value or interest, the average is excel- 
lent, and the variety of choice wide. Litho- 
graphs, oil studies, colored etchings, drawings, 
and wood-cuts are all represented, the whole 
giving an admirable survey of strictly modern 
art. The broad style of Nicholson and the 
persuasive mysticism of Lévy-Dhurmer are 
among the best notes in the collection, though 
each plate is in its way of distinct importance. 


ublications issued in 


BELLE-LETTRES 


Jordan—The Voice of the Scholar. By David 
Starr Jordan. Paul Elder. $1.50 net. 


The president of the Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University is a master of the problems of the 
higher education, and in this volume has gath- 
ered together a dozen or more of his addresses 
on these themes. Marked by frankness, man- 
liness, courage, familiarity with details, keen 
insight and wide vision, original knowledge of 
nature and man, these addresses committed to 
the phonograph of print are reproduced to all 
who will listen, for their cheer and help. ‘The 
University and the Common Man” and “‘ The 
Woman and the University’’ are superb speci- 
mens of common sense in the educator. ‘The 
Hope, of Japan’’ shows how one of our best 
Americans can speak with cheer and hope and 
undisguised admiration of an Asian people, 
without silly adulation that both poisons and 
weakens. This is a notable addition to the 
higher educational literature. 


Kuhns—tThe Great Poets of Italy. By Oscar 
Kuhns. Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00 net. 
A revised and enlarged reprint of a work orig- 
inally prepared for the Chautauqua Litera: 
and Scientific Circle. It not only deals wi 
Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, and the 
other great Italian poets, but adds a connect- 
ing sketch of Italian literature, thus furnish- 
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ing a scholarly treatment of the entire subject 
in concise form, equally suited to the wants of 
the average student and the general reader. 
It is fully illustrated with portraits from the 
best sources. 


Thompson—The Controversy between the 
Puritans and the Stage. By E. N. S. 
Thompson, Ph.D. Holt. $2.00. 

One of the ‘‘ Yale Studies in English,” and a 

scholarly thesis upon an important period in 

the history of our dramatic literature. Both 
sides are fully and fairly presented, and the 
results judicially summarized. 


Wallace—The Birthe of Hercules. 7 Mal- 
colm W. Wallace, Professor of English 
Literature in Beloit College. Chicago: 


Scott, Foresman. 


A curious old play, now first printed from the 
MS., with a scholarly introduction on the in- 
fluence of Plautus on the dramatic literature 
of England in the sixteenth century. This 
play is a translation, more or less free, of the 
Amphitruo of Plautus. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Abbott—Henry Ward Beecher. By Lyman 
Abbott. Houghton, Mifflin. $1.75. 


The Rev. Dr. Abbott’s life of Beecher is 
nothing else than a masterpiece in artistic 
biography. It could be entitled “The True 
Henry Ward Beecher.”” While penned in 
sympathy and love for the great American 
preacher, the author is vigilant toward facts 
and events, and maintains a judicial and ever 
critical spirit. It is not only a life-story that 
we have, but a philosophical comprehension of 
the history wherein Mr. Beecher labored and 
taught. Added to this, Dr. Abbott traces 
throughout these brilliant pages an account of 
the development of religious thought during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Take up the book at any point and the reader 
finds himself carried on by pages fascinating 
as the best romance. 


Allan—Margaret Jenkins Preston. By Eliza- 
beth Preston Allan. Houghton, Mifflin. 
$1.75 net. 


An appreciative and sympathetic memoir of a 
most estimable woman and a graceful writer 
in prose and verse. Prof. James A. Harrison 
contributes to the book a personal tribute in 
which, after dwelling on her character, her 
gifts, and her work, he sums up the matter in 
“three of the loveliest words in our language: 
Woman, Poet, Saint.” 


Dix—Champlain the Founder of New France. 
By Edwin Asa Dix. Appleton. $1.00 
net. 

One of the most kmightly characters in the 

early history of our country, of whom John 

Fiske well says, ‘‘There are few names that 

shine with a brighter or purer lustre.” This 


story of his career is one of the best contribu- 
tions to 
Lives.” 


the excellent series of ‘ Historic 


A RS Tn ee 
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t—Memorials of Wilder White’ 
oo Elizabeth A. Dwight. Edited by 
ary Wilder Tileston. Boston: Everett 


Press Co. 

A memoir of a brief life (1780-1811) spent 
mostly in Concord and Newb rt, Mass., 
ey Poin pictures of the social and intellec- 
tual New England life of that iod. The 
letters, which form a considerable part of it, 
are of more than ordinary interest. Origin- 
ally prepared by her mother, thirty years ago, 
the memoir is now first published by her 
granddaughter. The illustrations are mostly 
silhouette portraits. . 


Johnson—tThe Life and Letters of Robert 
Lewis Dabney. By Rev. Thomas C. 
ohnson, D.D., LL.D. Richmond, Va.: 
jbyterian Committee of Publication. 
$2.50 net. 

An elaborate biography of a man who held, 
with eminent distinction, professorships of 
ecclesiastical history and * 4 theology in the 
Union Theological inary, Richmond, Va., 
and who was also a conspicuous personage in 
Southern social and political affairs for more 
than fifty years. The book will be welcome 
to hosts of his old students, to the veterans 
who knew him as army chaplain in the Civil 
War, and to a larger public interested in the 
history of the Southern Presbyterian Church 

and American theological education. 


Talbot—Samuel Chapman Armstrong: a Bio- 

pra hical Study. By Edith Armstrong 

albot. Doubleday, Page. $1.50 net. 

A good memoir of General Armstrong needs 
no lengthy commendation to thousands who 
admired and honored the man as a soldier and 
later as the founder of Hampton Institute, 
and no less active in work for the improve- 
ment of the Indian than for that of the negro. 
The book is by his daughter, and is the first 
detailed account of the man and his work that 
has appeared. 


Tuckerman—Life of General Philip Schuyler. 
By Bayard Tuckerman. Dodd, Mead. 
$1.60 net. 


A good biography of the famous soldier and 
Senator, based on his own papers and letter- 
books and on government and other docu- 
ments; with portrait, map, etc. 


FICTION 


= Babel. By George Ade. McClure. 
1.50. 

There roa three or four good stories in the col- 
lection by George Ade called “‘In Babel,’’ and 
there are thirty-five stories in the book 
“Willie Curtin—a Man” is a very good story. 
“No, Clarence,’’ “‘ The Dip,”’ and “ Effie Whit- 
tlesey’’ are all worth reading. They are sin- 
cere and well-etched pictures of city life. 
None of these pretends to be humorous. Most 
of the others we read with a horrid suspicion 
that they are meant to be funny, and that we 
are missing something, and not giving the 
author his due. The book would have been 
twice as good if half the material had been 
omitted. 
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Barr—A Rose of a Hundred Leaves. By 

Amelia E. Barr. Dodd, Mead. $1.50. 
A reprint of a popular story of Mrs. Barr’s, in 
an ornamental edition. 


Bisland—A Candle of Understanding. By 
Elizabeth Bisland. Harper. $1.50. 


This is a fresh, pretty story, told with simplic- 
ity and humor. The heroine is introduced as 
a little girl—a very natural child, who has 
something in her which makes her restless and 
‘“‘troublesome,’’ and afterwards proves to be 
the artistic temperament. The little girl’s 
point of view is perfectly maintained, and the 

icture of her life in the South is delightful. 

he story of her first little tragedy is told with 
real insight into the perturbed depths of a 
sixteen-year-old heart; and after a period of 
work and doubt and growth, everything ends 
ideally, as it must be admitted it sometimes 
does when hearts have been broken at sixteen. 


Burgin—The Shutters of Silence. By G. B. 
Burgin. The Smart Set Pub. Co. $1.50. 


A combination of the monastic life with that 
of the worldly offers some rather unique pic- 
tures and psychological issues. Throughout 
them runs the aloof and mystical personality 
of the devotee thrust suddenly into the most 
vital concerns and interests of the world: 
money, society, sports, clothes, and love. In 
conjunction with the Trappist monk become 
vitalized, so to speak, there is a sordid plot of 
which he is also the centre, the teaching of 
which is that ‘‘ when the right woman does not 
come to a man, he is merely a husk, a shadow, 
a dreamer of idle dreams, a cumberer of the 
ground.” Which, after all, is the keynote of 
ali novels and makes the conventional endin 

seem almost like bathos after the heroics o 

perpetual silence and self-abnegation. How- 
ever, the conventional ending is unavoidable 
in this day and generation, and since that 
seems to be the demand of the reading public, 
this same reading public bids fair to realize its 
wildest dream of the living-happy-ever-after 
process in this story of an unusual personality 
and the adventures that were its burden and 
its joy. 


Clouston—Our Lady’s Inn. 
Clouston. Harper. $1.50. 


A woman PF in man’s clothing is usually 
suggestive of all sorts of romantic possibili- 
ties, even to the most improbable deception 
for months at a time of the presumably in- 
telligent hero. And to the utmost are these 

ossibilities worked in this latest production of 
Mr. Clouston. Far be it from any self-respect- 
ing person who has had a reasonable experi- 
ence of life and its ways to quibble over such 
possibilities, and yet, on the other hand, so 
toughening is this process called life as to 
create a demand for just the least bit of prob- 
ability mixed up with the possible. Nor is it 
altogether unreasonable to demand this, for 
what is within the range of the greatest num- 
ber must after all prevail. But to any who 
are still in the incipient and gentle stage of 
possibilities only, this story will doubtless be 
very satisfactory. 


By J. Storer 


Crawford—The Heart of Rome. By F. 

Marion Crawford. Macmillan. $1.50.. 
One of Mr. Crawford’s most facile and readable 
stories, in which a novel element of mystery 
and adventure is supplied by the introduc- 
tion of the puzzling “‘lost waters’”’ of Rome 
—those subterranean channels of remote 
origin ene which water is said still = 
poses f to flow. The romance is relieved by 
pages of admirable comedy; indeed, if it were 
all at the level of the scene where the Jewish 
Baroness surprises the Princess of the fallen 
house of Conti at her breakfast, the “‘ Heart of 
Rome” would be a remarkable instead of 
merely an agreeable book. Like most of its 
author’s, it suggests stage adaptation, and one 
may prophesy that the dramatist will have an 
easy and grateful task. 


Crowley—Love Thrives in War. By Mary 
Catherine Crowley. Little, Brown. 
$1.50. 

Detroit in 1812 is the scene of this ultra- 
romantic story. Miss Crowley has exercised 
unusual restraint in her introduction of his- 
toric personages, and the action of her story 
does not drag. The style, however, is rather 
amateurish and florid. 


Dix—Blount of Breckenhow. By Beulah 
Marie Dix. Macmillan. $1.50. 


An unusually interesting and dramatic book, 
though Miss Dix leaves us considerably in 
doubt as to the exact extent of her “‘editor- 
ship’’ of the “‘Rowlestone papers.”’ Rarely 
does a story, told through the difficult and 
usually irritating medium of “‘letters,’’ pre- 
sent the fulness, coherence, and vivid drama- 
tic power of this tale of the seventeenth- 
century soldier and hero, James Blount of 
Breckenhow. It is a story where it would 
have been particularly easy to muddle the 
characters, but Miss Dix has kept hers indi- 
vidual and distinct. Or rather, if the mem- 
bers of the Rowlestone clan wrote their own 
letters, they were extraordinarily lucid auto- 
biographers. Without disputing Miss Dix’s 
statement that the book is not a novel and 
that she merely found these remarkable let- 
ters, she plainly merits unreserved praise, if 
not, in this case, as an author, then as a phe- 
nomenal discoverer and editor. 


Ellerson—tThe Vigilantes. By C. C. Ellerson. 
Ellerson Pub. Co. $1.50. 

An pagouity diffuse and childish story, 

which first appeared serially in an English 

weekly newspaper. 


Fernald—Under the Jack-Staff. By Chester 
Bailey Fernald. Century. $1.50. 
The amazingly humorous experiences of those 
admirable patriots and sailors, Sudd Lannigan 
and Clarence be told in a series of short 
stories. Though there are reminders, now 
and then, of Mr. Kipling, the stories are none 
the less Mr. Fernald’s own inspi achieve- 
ment and the a fortune of whomever 
may chance to them. The many senti- 

















mental disasters of Clarence O’Shay, as re- 
counted in the picturesquely allusive style of 
his comrade Lannigan, are of that deep-rooted 
variety of humor, much like Thackeray’s 
Onn. ee ct eee a strong — ture of 
tr and whose genuine and permanent 
appeal no = of literary fashion can 

ect. The “War Critic” in the “Yellow 
Burgee,”” a burlesque story of the Spanish war, 
must arouse shouts of responsive mirth from 
all readers who are familiar with New York 
newspapers. These excellent stories have 
already been published separately in the 
Century magazine. 


Foote—A Touch of Sun and Other Stories. By 
ese Hallock Foote. Houghton, Mifflin. 
1.50. 
A reprint of four Western tales by Mary Hal- 
lock Foote will undoubtedly be welcome to 
lovers of her work. One thi they can 
nearly always be sure about is finding a diver- 
sity of situations and plots; although, of 
course, the variety is based on the underlying 
unity of her field in fiction. There is about 
these four stories a certain proportion of 
worth and entertainment that is gratifying, 
and the “‘love interest” wins out in the end. 


Glyn—The Damsel and the Sage: A Woman’s 
shri By Elinor Glyn. Harper. 
1.25. 


“The Damsel and the Sage” has wide margins 
and decorative capitals. Some idea of the 
profundity and originality—and the humor— 
of its margined wisdom can be gained through 
the following extracts: 

“Even stones cannot stand too much 
honey. 

“It is a good hostess who never inclines her 
guests unconsciously to look at the clock. 

“Time and place, temperature and tempera- 
ment—and after the sunset the night—and 
then to-morrow.”’ 

And standing alone, in the impudence of 
isolation, on a page 84 inches long by 54 inches 
wide, is this unique thought: 

““Most men prefer to possess something that 
the other men want.” 

These ‘‘ Whimsies”’ cost a dollar and a quar- 
ter, and are dedicated, with an awful lack of 
humor, “To the Sun’s Rays.” 


Harraden—Katharine Frensham. By Bea- 

trice Harraden. Dodd, Mead. $1.50. 
While Beatrice Harraden has come to be 
known as the author of “Ships that Pass in 
the Night,” she still writes agreeable new fic- 
tion. Itis safe to predict that never again will 
she attain her early ularity; for when an 
author begins somewhere near the top in the 
favor of the public, it is seldom indeed that 
that altitude is maintained in any future work. 
This is the penalty of a sudden success. But, 
nevertheless, ‘‘Katharine Frensham” may 
serve to pass a pleasant enough hour; being a 
story of sérvice rendered a thwarted and sen- 
sitive man,.of what the love of woman can 
pes way of comfort, and of what a man 
can be when so sustained and consoled. 
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Hart—Two Argonauts in Spain. By Jerome 
— San Francisco: Payot, Bona & 


An elegant illustrated reprint of letters to the 
San Francisco Argonaut, describing a rapid 
journey in “snap-shot” fashion, but showing 
the skill of the keen observer and the ready 
writer. The illustrations from’ photographs 
are of more than average quality. 


Miladi. By Clara E. Laughlin. 
evell. $1.20. : 

A gentle instruction is this book to all of 
womankind, a series of semi-fact and semi- 
fancy musings with regard to the uses and 
abuses of the “‘eternal feminine.”’ Of course, 
the most eternal vocation of this eternal fem- 
ininity—making due allowance for the fluc- 
tuating digressions of the ‘new woman’’—is 
that of the home; and, equally of course, 
almost as vast an army of women would settle 
to it again every year, if the opportunity were 
still open to them, as seek every year to esca 
its responsibilities;—therefore, there really 
can be little use in insisting on their so doing, 
for the matter is always going to adjust itself, 
However, the insistence made by Miss Laugh- 
lin is attractively persuasive, even if some- 
times obvious and trite. No harm can ever 
be done by pointing out afresh to the succeed- 
ing generations of Miladi the difference be- 
tween the two great primary instincts of the 
ys for Life, and the Struggle for the Life 
of Others. 


Lloyd—Red-Head. By John Uri Lloyd. 
Dodd, Mead. $1.60. 
It is a little difficult even for the imaginative 
mind to transfer the emotions of the English 
wars of Lancaster and York to one of our own 
Southern States: yet that is what we are 
asked to do in the study of local feuds between 
Red-Head and his enemies. Eastern Ken- 
tucky is certainly heir to feuds enough on its 
own account to stand alone. And yet, what 
at first seems grotesque comes to be regarded 
with a lenient eye as merely indicative of the 


- trivial nature of events which have more than 


once involved families of wide relationship in 
a warfare lasting till the very traditions of the 


origin of the difficulty have been lost in ob- 
_ scuri 


As a serious attempt to preserve for stu- 
dents of Americana a most primitive phase of 
life that is destined to rapid extinction, ‘‘ Red- 
Head” will be of value and interest even as 
was “‘Stri wn on the Pike.’”’ To the usual 
reader it is more likely to seem at first rather 
far-fetched, then pathetic, and finally so deeply 
pan aang steeped in prolonged brutality—as 
rather to lose its value as a picture. This 
cannot be exactly pleasing; but one becomes 
callous and toughened once in a while, as it is 
said that eels get used to skinning. 


Ludlow—The Hasheesh Eater. By Fitz Hugh 
Ludlow. S. G. Rains Co. $1.50. 

A reprint of a book published in 1857, with 

the addition of two decorative pai es by 

Aubrey Beardsley, and now republished on 
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the strength of its estion of De Quincey’s 
classic. Mr. Ludlow’s account of his experi- 
ences after eating hasheesh does not compel a 
real interest. 


Norris—A Deal in Wheat. By Frank Norris. 
Doubleday, Page. $1 5° 

These are not to be ignored because they are 
short stories while their author was famed as 
a writer of long ones. They are quite good 
enough to command attention, independently. 
Doubtless the title story will be anticipated 
with most interest by Mr. Norris’s admirers, 
because of its having been a kind of prelimi- 
nary sketch written during the preparation of 
“The Pit.” Yet it is by no means the best 
in this collection of striking and unhackneyed 
tales, which are rather the more interesting 
for not being in the ordinary short-story 
manner. There is a background of the West 
in all the stories, strongly and competently 
sketched in. The characters, too, are set 
forth with an admirable ease that suggests 
that their author knew a great deal more 
about them than he told. 

Mr. Norris liked the unusual and the drama- 
tic. He also liked horrors, which he handled 
ably, if not always discreetly; and he liked to 
place them in near and perilous juxtaposition 
to comedy. “A Bargain with Peg-Leg’’ is 
eminently characteristic of its writer. The 
story that is likely to be remembered the 
longest, however, is that striking “‘ Memoran- 
dum of Sudden Death,” in which Mr. Norris 
surpasses his ordinary level of performance in 
achieving an effect of extreme horror without 
the affronting description of material unlove- 
liness and unsightliness. It may or may not 
be likely that a young United States trooper 
with an interest in writing fiction should have 
kept a journal, in concise, vivid fragments, u 
to the very moment of his death at the hands 
of Indians who had been following him and 
his companions across the desert for four days. 
At all events, such a question would never 
occur while reading the story, which is the 
important point. 

t is to be regretted that the delightful 
stories of adventure which deal with those 
modern San Francisco pirates, the ‘‘ Three 
Black Crows,’’ and their cruises in behalf of 
the ‘South Pacific Exploitation Company,” 
were not published separately. In geniality 
and humor they are greatly nk of much of 
Mr. Norris’s more ambitious work. 

The author of ‘The Pit” is not at his best 
in writing a love story, but the two included 
in this collection are to be commended. The 
faults of Mr. Norris’s novels, faults of struc- 
ture and of taste, do not appear in this ad- 
mirable volume which is a mogt prepossessing 
medium through which to view a writer who 
has had no lack of praise. 


Pangborn—The Silent Maid. By FrepeEric 

‘W. Pancporn. L.C. Page. $1.25. 
A German legend of the marriage of a mortal 
with an elfin maid and the disasters following 
uponit. The story is told in an appropriately 
simple and poetic way, and ought to be found 
an agreeable contrast to the great mass of 
prosaic modern fiction, 
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Phillips—The Master Rogue. By David 
Graham Phillips. McClure. $1.50. 
“The Master Rogue” is the potion 
a bad man with a genius for finance. e 
reader must overcome his instinctive knowl- 
edge that such a man could not have written 
such memoirs, and then he will find the story 
clever, though unpleasant. Happily, human 
nature is so proportioned that the contempla- 
tion of unrelieved evil is wearisome, if, indeed, 

it does not leave us incredulous. 

The Master Rogue’s philosophy is, however, 
generally amusing, and his style terse and 
effective, if his morality is outrageous. Two 
righteous souls are found in this Sodom, who 
resist the poisoning effect of the poor old mil- 
lionaire’s millions; and his daughter Helen’s 
innocent confidence in the ‘‘noblest man that 
ever lived” is like the flower in the prisoner’s 
cell—a beautiful mistake. 

A clever book with a number of morals, but 
the principal one this: A very little of this 
kind of thing in our literature. will go a very 
long way. ammany Hall can be trusted to 
provide us with object-lessons. 


Trask—Free, Not Bound. 
Putnam. $1.10 net. 


In this book from the pen of Katrina Trask 
we are given a vivid little picture of the 
troubles that befell an English girl who had 
married a New England Puritan and ac- 
companied him to America just before the 
Revolutionary War broke out. The problem, 
however, is not so much oneof national feeling, 
although Elizabeth finds it difficult to yield 
allegiance to two masters, as it is the conflict 
between the cold belief that the heart should 
ever be the vassal of the head, and the belief 
that sometimes duty and delight may be the 
same — It is the “‘old method of repres- 
sion,’ as Phillips Brooks has called it, pitted 
against the warmth and open-heartedness of a 
liberal living. David, in what his wife calls 
his ‘‘Cotton Mather” mood, is a difficult duty 
to deal with. He regarded the human as en- 
tirely contrary to the divine. =a man as 
he was—the freer mountain-top, the wider 
vision, must be gained before he would know 
what was, in very truth, a weakness; what 
was, in very essence, strength. And through 
various experiences it is gained. This, and 
the story of Elizabeth Dearford’s love—not a 
story of her times, her heresy, her trial, nor 
the verdict of the Church, but of her great 
love—are the two momentous themes of Mrs. 
Trask’s book. 


By Katrina Trask. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Hancock—Japanese Physical Training. By 

H. Ivend Heneoek Putnam. $1.25 net. 
Those of us who, like the reviewer, have seen 
little Japanese policemen, only five feet high, 
tackle and thamdie, alone and unaided, four or 
five burly foreign sailors (e.g., American, 
Russian, British) and lay them all sprawling 
on the ground, have wondered how they did it. 
In this k, without waste of words, but with 
plenty of photographic pictures, the secret is 
out. Jiu-jitsu (literally muscle-breaking) is 
name oi the method, and any fool thinks he 

















can learn the art . a few —o. "oat the 
reliminaries rigidly prescri y the Japan- 
pa masters. And because burly fools do so 
abound, the little Japanese policemen are still 
able to keep order in the ports of the empire, 
despite the horribly strong liquor which the 
Occidental man swills and guzzles. “A 
healthy stomach is the basis of all strength,” 
and the wise man of Japan refuses the 
meat diet and heavy living, because of which 
the Occidentals support such mighty armies of 
doctors. The various tricks of the craft, the 
wonderful resources of defence by 
the unarmed man trained in the self-defensive 
and fearfully offensive features of jiu-jitsu, are 
here described in simple terms by a master. 
The reviewer, a pupil to a native of a genera- 
tion ago, bears witness to the excellence of 
this little book. 


Hawker—Footprints in Far Cornwall. By R. 
3. Hawker. Lane. $1.25 net. 
A new edition of sketches and strats: § a 
Cornwall “ie an, originally contributed to 
various periodicals, published in book form in 
1870 and again in 1893. It was a happy 
thought to bring them out again in more at- 
tractive shape and with charming illustrations 
Mr. J. L. Pethybridge. Comparatively 
few Yankee travellers get into that corner of 
England, but future tourists who read this 
book will not miss going there. 


Ralph—The Making of a Journalist. 

aan Ralph. S si $x.25. 
Some are born journalists, some achieve jour- 
nalism, and some have journalism thrust upon 
them—and Mr. Julian Ralph seems to be an 
epitome of the three conditions. With a firm 
belief int the necessity of the first—and no one 
has a better right to a conviction of this sort— 
he, nevertheless, does not entirely discard the 
uses of a school of journalism, for it will send 
the born journalist to the editorial rooms bet- 
ter prepared for his work, and, on the other 
hand, will put to a crucial test a supposed zest 
for newspaper life. But the best of all pos- 
sible schools, according to Mr. Ralph, is the 
old-fashioned process Foun printer’s devil to 
compositor and proof-reader, and from proof- 
reader to reporter. 

In the face of a born journalist the advice 
“don’t” is, of course, of no effect whatsoever; 
but ‘‘ when in doubt, don’t”’ is perhaps a good 
motto for the aspirants who are misled be i the 
glamour, the changing interests, and adven- 
tures of a newspaper man’s life. The born 
journalist—being born so—cannot, of course, 

elp himself. Like a martyr, he is in the 
hands of his destiny. And to all such, with a 
fellow-feeling of comraderie and a genuine 
desire to be of use, Mr. Ralph wishes a hearty 
god-speed. 


By 


Skinner—American Myths and ds. By 
Charles M. Skinner. 2 vols. Lippincott. 
$2.50 net, 

The author of “Myths and ds of Our 

Own Land” might be su to have ex- 


hausted the subject, but he now adds two vol- 
‘umes more as rich and varied in charm and 
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interest as their predecessors. While the ma- 
terial is wm ped drawn from aboriginal sources, 
our colonial and Revolutionary periods furnish 
many incidents equally curious or romantic, 
some of which will be entirely new to the great 
majority of readers. No one but an enthusi- 
ast and a persevering investigator could have 
found them all; and he knows how to relate 
them effectively. The illustrations are equally 
praiseworthy. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Bolton—Travels in Europe and America. By 

Charles E. Bolton. Crowell. $1.50 net. 
A selection from illustrated lectures which the 
author delivered more than two thousand 
times in all parts of the country before his 
death in 1901; collected and edited by his 
widow, Sarah K. Bolton, already known as an 
author. Perhaps the matter is in parts too 
much condensed, giving rather the guide-book 
effect; but it is on the whole agreeably written 
and liberally illustrated from photographs. 


Clement—A Handbook of Modern Japan. By 
Ernest W. Clement. McClurg. $1.40 net. 
Let no one be deterred from this bamboo- 
decorated book, imagining it to be a hash of 
statistics and as — as fishing-poles. Rather is 
it like the Tokio delicacy of bamboo sprouts, 
that excel asparagus in flavor. Professor 
Clement, after being for over a decade at 
home and on the soil among the Japanese, 
both of the rice field and the orange orchard, 
and of the Ginza pavements and the lotus 
moats of the capital, has perspective. Japan 
is not to him geisha, nor all laquer-work. 
Of the Japanese man, woman, nation, coun- 
try, politics, art, education, manners, he writes 
with the ease born of long familiarity, and his 
om is that of the ready and practised writer. 
resh is the abundant matter, rich is the bib- 
liography for those who wish to seek farther, 
suggestive are his hints and prognostications, 
exact is his chronology, and as full as a Christ- 
mas pudding of plums is his appendix of statis- 
tics. The index is capital. 


Curtis—To-Day in Syria and Palestine. 


By 
William Eleroy Curtis. 


Revell. $2.00 


net, 
This is the book of a newspaper correspondent 
who travels on the railway with a typewriter 
and dictates his twenty-five hundred words a 
day, even in the Holy Land. It is a spirited 
thoroughly readable picture of the land of 
Turks, sectarians, humbug, and rubbish, as 
well as of the eternal landscape on which the 
mighty, the mightier, and the Mightiest of 
men lived and acted. Evidently some scholar 
has been in the shadow (nomen stet), for de- 
spite the rapid, brilliant sweep of description 
and record of experience, jotted down day by 
day, we have found no slips or serious errors. 
Mr. Curtis’s preparation has been a knowledge 
oi “King James’s”’ version of the Scriptures. 
Hence, and all the more, untroubled by criti- 
cal theories, has he told a capital story and de- 
veloped a well-toned lite: photograph. The 
abundant illustrations are finely chosen. This 
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is exactly the book which its title suggests, 
and is breezy, bright, hateful of modern shams 
and the gain that stands for godliness; but rev- 
erent, and in every way, because so frankly 
unpretentious, most excellent as a panorama 
in word pictures. 


Garnett—Turkish Life in Town and Country. 
By Lucy M. J. Garnett. Putnam. $1.20 
net. 

A particularly interesting volume in the popu- 

lar series of ‘Our European Neighbours, ’ giv- 

ing minute information concerning social con- 
ditions, religious life and thought, education 
and culture, not only in Turkey proper, but in 
the Albanian, Macedonian, Armenian, and 

Hebrew districts, less written about, but now 

of increasing political and philanthropic in- 

terest; copiously illustrated from photo- 
graphs. 


Johnson—The Land of Heather. By Clifton 
Johnson. McMillan. $2.00 net. 

The land of Burns and Scott, of Barrie and 
Ian Maclaren, and of Scottish history, legend, 
and romance generally, described as it is by 
one who has visited and studied it, and who 
can tell the story of his touring graphically and 
sympathetically. The copious illustrations 
from camera and pencil’are his own. 


Miltoun—The Cathedrals of Northern France. 
By Francis Miltoun. L.C. Page. $1.60 
net. 

A concise description of fifty churches, with 

illustrations of unequal merit, though the ma- 

jority are good in their way. The text is too 
brief for adequate treatment, but may suffice 

—— average tourist and the uncritical 

reader. 


Palmer—Austro-Hungarian Life in Town and 
Country. By Francis H. E. Palmer. 
Putnam. $1.20 net. 

There are no better books in compact form on 

the countries described than those included in 

the admirable series of ‘‘Our European Neigh- 
bours.”’ This ninth volume is in all respects up 
to the high standard of its predecessors. 


Singleton—AHistoric Buildings, as Seen and De- 


scribed by Famous Writers. Edited by 
Esther Singleton. Dodd, Mead. $1.60 
net. 


More than forty palaces, castles, cathedrals, 
temples, and other buildings of historical and 
artistic renown in Europe and Asia are here 
described by eminent English and foreign 
travellers and critics; the whole forming -a 
most valuable and interesting companion and 
supplement to guide-books and general works 
on architecture and art. All the edifices are 


The Critic i 





illustrated by full-page reproductions of 
a The descriptive matter is. 
‘with commendable judgment and good taste. 


Smith—Budapest, the City of the Magyars. 
By F. Berkeley Smith. Pott. $1.50-net. 
The ancient capital of Hungary is one of the 
most beautiful and fascinating of E 
cities, easily reached by rail or dene fen 
Vienna; but many tourists are dissuaded from 
going there by people who have to confess that 
they have not been there themselves. Our 
author went in spite of these discow ents, 
and the record of his journey will mais dior: 
wish they had done the same. If they cannot 
do it hereafter, they will nevertheless enjoy 
the book, which is vivaciously written and 
well illustrated. 


Watson—Three Rolling Stones in Japan By 

Gilbert Watson. gmans. $5.00. 
The “stones” ceased rolling some time, even 
years, ago, and the pretty face in the frontis- 
piece of “‘ Karakamoko San” has been known 
and familiar for a generation. This is one of 
the many books on Japan which might well be 
termed “concerning the geisha and other un- 
—— sorts of ee — - Fete see 
the country or people in any kind of perspec- 
tive, who in a book of this eek looks for tal. 
ity and proportion. Nevertheless, while one 
may wonder how such writing concerning 
pleasure travel, conversation of tourists, and 
strange native women gets inside of fine paper 
and good binding, others will seek the fun in 
the narrative and learn how to go and do like- 
wise. While the “ pidgin English ’” of the sub- 
—_ of the Tokio Emperor is most suspiciously 
ike Chinese in form and thought, and the 
Japanese words are often misprinted or mis- 
er the story of the three bachelors’ ram- 
bles is mildly amusing. The jin-riki-sha 
(‘‘ricksha’’) journeys were on out-of-the-way 
lines of travel not ‘usually taken by totirists. 
Curiously enough, the writer wonders raptur- 
ously at the great number of pretty women in 
the Mikado’s empire (p. 249) and at the equally 
large number of ugly men. It is “pearly 
teeth set between the curve of rosebud lips,” 
etc., as against “‘ill-favored and all but gro- 
tesque lords and masters,’”’ etc. How strange 
that some of the rest of us, long acquainted 
with the Japanese, see instead a most even 
balance in the good looks and figures of both 
sexes, from babyhood to toothless and hair- 
less old age. he generalization, “Many a 
pretty girl in Japan, but never a good-looking 
man,’ shows that this book belongs emphati- 
cally in the same library with the other lacka- 
daisical writings which represent the oo 
very much as Washington Irving’s icker- 
bocker “‘history’”’ represents the founders of 
New York. The eight illustrations are ex- 
cellent. 


(For list of Books Received see third page following.) 
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